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Volume  II  July  1952  No.  3 

The  Argument  of  Marvell’s  ‘Garden’ 

FRA^K  KERMODE 


ITHE  GARDEN’  is  an  etude  d'ixecution  transcendante  which  has 
Ibecn  interpreted  by  so  many  virtuosi  in  the  past  few  years  that 
stiff-fingered  academic  rendering  is  unlikely  to  be  very  enter- 
^ining.  However,  since  it  appears  that  the  brilliant  executants 
have  been  making  rather  too  many  mistakes,  there  may  be 
some  value  in  going  slowly  over  the  whole  piece. 

.  It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  in  advance  that  these  mistakes 
ve  of  three  kinds.  The  first  is  historical,  as  when  Mr.  Milton 
tlonsky,  writing  in  the  Sewanee  Review  (LVIII,  16-35),  seizes  on 
a  passage  in  Plotinus  as  the  sole  key  to  the  poem.  He  is  wrong, 
■ot  because  there  is  no  connection  at  all  between  Plotinus  and 
Ifarvell’s  lyric,  but  because  he  has  misunderstood  the  relation- 
ihip  and  consequently  exaggerated  its  importance.  He  faUs  to 
observe  that  Marvell,  like  other  poets  of  the  period,  uses  philo- 
lophical  concepts,  including  those  of  Neo-Platonism,  in  a 
ipecial  way,  with  reference  not  to  the  body  of  formal  doctrine 
in  which  those  concepts  are  originally  announced,  but  to 
genres  of  poetry  which  habitually  and  conventionally  make  use 
of  them.  The  process  is  familiar  enough;  for  example,  the 
nture  of  the  relationship  between  pastoral  poetry  and  philo- 
Ibphic  material  such  as  the  debates  on  Action  and  Contempla¬ 
tion,  Art  and  Nature,  is  tolerably  well  understood.  It  is  not 
Itotomary  to  find  the  only  key  to  the  works  of  Guarini  or 
ikteher  in  some  Greek  philosopher;  but  these  poets  have  not, 
ike  Donne  and  Marvell,  been  distorted  by  the  solemn  enthusi- 
mn  of  modern  exegetes.  In  a  sense  all  philosophical  proposi- 
ions  m  Marvell  are  what  Professor  Richards  used  to  call 
^•eudo-statements’,  and  his  is  a  ‘physical’  rather  than  a 
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‘platonic’  poetry.  However,  rather  than  risk  myself  in  these 
deep  waters,  I  shall  support  myself  on  a  raft  of  Mr.  Wellek’s 
construction:  ‘The  work  of  art  .  .  .  appears  as  an  object  std 
generis  ...  a  system  of  norms  of  ideal  concepts  which  are  inter- 
subjective  .  .  .’  Above  all,  it  is  possible  ‘to  proceed  to  a  classi- 
hcation  of  works  of  art  according  to  the  norms  they  employ* 
and  thus  ‘we  may  finally  arrive  at  theories  of  genres’.*  The 
point  is  that  we  must  not  treat  these  ‘norms’  as  propositions, 
for  if  we  do  we  shall  fall  into  the  toils  of  Mr.  Klonsky.  Miss 
Ruth  Wallerstein,  who  has  worked  so  hard  and  so  sanely  to 
liberate  seventeenth-century  poetry  from  modem  error,  is 
none  the  less  guilty  of  Mr.  Klonsky’sr  fault,  in  her  Studies  in 
Seventeenth  Century  Poetic  (1950).  Not  only  the  indolent  cry  out 
against  the  suggestion  that  ‘The  Garden’  needs  to  be  explicated 
in  terms  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  and  Bonaventura.  Doubtless 
there  is,  for  the  historian  of  ideas,  a  real  connection  between  the 
poem  and  the  Victorine  and  Neo-Platonic  systems  of  symbolic 
thought;  for  there  is  a  connection  between  Plato  and  ‘Trees’. 
However  interesting  this  may  be,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
most  of  us  call  criticism.  If  we  read  ‘The  Garden’  as  historians 
of  poetry,  and  not  as  historians  of  ideas,  we  shall  resist  all  such 
temptation  to  treat  the  ‘norms’  as  ideas,  even  if  it  proceeds  from 
Diotima  herself,  to  whom  Professor  Richards  succumbed  in  a 
recent  lecture  on  the  poem. 

The  second  kind  of  mistake  is  one  which,  particularly  when 
it  assumes  its  more  subtle  shape,  we  are  all  liable  to  yield  to, 
though  it  appears  to  be  seductive  even  in  its  usual  grossness. 
Sufficient,  however,  to  say  that  ‘The  Garden’  must  not  be  read 
as  autobiography.  ‘What  was  Marvell’s  state  of  mind  as  he 
wandered  in  Fairfax’s  Yorkshire  garden?’  is  a  very  bad  question 
to  ask,  but  it  is  obviously  one  which  comes  readily  to  the  minds 
of  learned  and  subtle  interpreters;  both  Marvell  and  Donne 
have  suffered  greatly  from  this  form  of  misapplied  scholarship, 
and  it  is  comforting  to  reflect  that  the  date  of  ‘The  Garden’  is 
quite  unknown,  so  that  it  cannot  be  positively  stated  to  be  the 
direct  record  of  some  personal  experience  at  Nun  Appleton. 
It  could  conceivably  have  been  written  much  later.  The 

*  ‘The  Mode  of  Existence  of  a  Literary  Work  of  Art,’  Critiques  and  Essajfs  n 
Criticism,  ed.  R.  W.  Stallman,  1949,  pp.  aio-23. 
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pseudo-biographical  critic  is  wasteful  and  deceptive;  he  diverts 
attention  from  the  genre  just  as  certainly  as  Mr.  Klonsky  does 
when  he  presents  a  picture  of  the  poet  torturing  himself  with 
Chinese  boxes  of  Forms,  or  Mr.  Empson  when  he  invites  us  to 
reflect  upon  the  Buddhist  enlightenment  {Some  Versions  of 
Pastoral,  pp.  119-20). 

The  third  kind  of  critical  failure  is  clearly,  in  this  case,  the 
most  important,  for  the  others  would  not  have  occurred  had 
there  not  been  this  cardinal  error.  It  is  the  failure  to  appreciate 
the  genre  (the  system  of  ‘norms’  shared  by  other  poems)  to 
which  ‘The  Garden’  belongs.  Despite  the  labours  of  Miss  Brad- 
brook,  Miss  Lloyd  Thomas,*  and  Miss  Wallerstein,  poets  like 
Theophile,  Saint- Amant,  Randolph,  Lovelace,  Fane  and 
Stanley  have  simply  not  been  put  to  proper  use  in  the  criticism 
of  Marvell.  This  is  the  central  difficulty,  and  the  one  which 
this  paper  is  intended  to  diminish.  The  first  necessity  is  to 
distinguish  between  the  genre  and  the  history  of  the  ideas  to 
which  the  genre  is  related. 


‘We  cannot  erre  in  following  Nature’:  thus  Montaigne,  ‘very 
rawly  and  simply’,  with  this  addition:  ‘I  have  not  (as  Socrates) 
by  the  pnjwer  and  vertue  of  reason,  corrected  my  natural  com¬ 
plexions,  nor  by  Art  hindered  mine  inclination.’*  This  is  a 
useful  guide  to  that  aspect  of  ‘naturalism’  in  the  thought  of  the 
late  RenaisSfince  which  here  concerns  us.  The  like  considera¬ 
tion  governs  all  the  speculations  of  the  older  Montaigne; 
Nature  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Custom;  the  natural  incUna- 
tions  are  good,  and  sensual  gratifications  are  not  the  dangerous 
suggestions  that  other  and  more  orthodox  psychologies  hold 
them  to  be.  Sense  and  instinct  seek  and  find  their  own  temper¬ 
ance  without  the  interference  of  reason.  It  is  good  to  satisfy  a 
natural  appetite,  and  it  is  also,  of  course,  innocent.  Thus  men 
behaved,  says  Montaigne,  in  the  Golden  World,  and  thus  they 
still  behave  in  the  Indies. 

I  *M.  C.  Bradbrook,  ‘Marvell  and  the  Poetry  of  Rural  Solitude,’  RES  XVII 
(*940«  37*46;  M.  C.  Bradbrook  and  M.  G.  Lloyd  Thouas,  Andrew  Marvell, 

I  Cimbridge,  1940. 

I  'Montaionb,  Essqj/es,  translated  by  John  Florio,  Everyman  Edition,  III,  316. 
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The  question  how  far  Montaigne  believed  in  his  own  ‘primi-  I 
tivism’  seems  to  me  a  difficult  one,  but  it  scarcely  concerns  us  < 

at  the  moment.  It  is  legitimate  to  use  him  as  spokesman  for  j 

naturalism;  and  before  we  leave  him  it  will  be  prudent  to  i 

glance  at  some  of  his  references  to  Plato,  in  order  to  have  at  s 

hand  some  record  of  the  naturalist  reaction  to  the  Platonic  i 

theory  of  love.  In  short,  as  the  foregoing  quotation  implies,  « 

Platonic  love  is  rejected.  No  longer  ‘an  appetite  of  generation  i 
by  the  mediation  of  beauty’,  love  is  in  fact  ‘nothing  else  but  an  '* 
insatiate  thirst  of  enjoying  a  greedily  desired  subject’  (III,  105).  1 

‘My  Page  makes  love,  and  understands  it  feelingly;  Read  Leon  \  t 
Hebraeus  or  Ficinus  unto  him;  you  speake  of  him,  of  his  thoughts  s 

and  of  his  actions,  yet  imderstands  he  nothing  what  you  i 

meane  . . .’  (Ill,  102).  Much  more  sympathetic  are  ‘the  ample  ‘ 

and  lively  descriptions  in  Plato,  of  the  loves  practised  in  his  F 

dayes’  (III,  82).  If  one  is  not  over-careful  —  if,  for  instance, 
one  fails  to  discriminate  between  the  orations  of  Socrates  and  v 
those  who  precede  him,  one  may  without  much  difficulty  0 
extract  from  the  Symposium  itself  very  different  theories  of  love  a 
from  those  developed  by  Ficino  or  Milton.  In  Marvell’s  own  j' 
youth  antithetical  versions  of  Platonism  flourished  contem-  a 
jjoraneously  at  Cambridge  and  at  Whitehall.  0 

So  far  we  have  concerned  ourselves,  very  briefly,  with  the  c 
informal  naturalism  of  Montaigne,  and  hinted  at  a  naturalistic  c 
version  of  Plato.  What  of  the  poetry  which  concerns  itself  with  s] 

similar  issues?  One  thinks  at  once  of  Tasso,  and  specifically  of  c 

that  chorus  in  his  Aminta,  0  bella  etd  de  Loro,  which  was  so  often  a 

imitated  and  debated  in  the  poetry  of  the  age.  In  the  happy  c 

Golden  Age  lovers  concerned  themselves  with  their  own  love  h 

and  innocence,  and  not  with  honour,  that  tyrant  bred  of  custom  t* 

and  opinion,  that  enemy  of  nature.  In  the  garden  of  the  un-  l< 

fallen  just,  whatever  pleases  is  lawful.  The  paradise  of  these  h 

fortunate  innocents  is  abundant  in  its  appeal  to  the  senses;  law  g 

and  appetite  are  the  same,  and  no  resolved  soul  interferes  with  s] 

the  banquet  of  sense  offered  by  created  pleasure.  Thus  an  n 

ancient  pastoral  tradition  accommodates  new  poetic  motives,  p 

and  poetry,  though  affirming  nothing,  strengthens  its  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  freer  thought  of  its  time.  The  formal  opposition  ^ 
to  Tasso’s  statement  is  properly  made  in  poetry  which  belongs  it 
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to  the  same  genre;  and  it  may  be  found  in  the  Chorus  in  Act  IV 
of  Guarini’s  II  Pastor  Fido.  Parallel  debates  could  go  on  in  the 
great  world,  and  in  the  little  world  of  poetry;  the  debate  about 
naturalism  was  a  serious  one,  since  it  involved  theological  cen¬ 
sures.  The  poetical  debate  is  of  a  different  quality.  The  proper 
answer  to  Tasso  is  Guarini’s.  A  genre  of  p)oetry  developed  which 
assumed  the  right  to  describe  the  sensuality  of  a  natural  Eden, 
and  a  specialized  kind  concentrated  on  sexual  gratifications 
as  innocent,  and  the  subject  of  unreasonable  interference  from 
Honour.  The  proper  reply  is,  again,  in  terms  of  the  ‘norms’ 
of  the  genre,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  very  poets  who 
stated  the  extreme  naturalist  case  were  quite  capable  of  refuting 
it.  One  might  call  the  ‘norms’  of  the  refutation  an  anti-genre. 
The  Garden’  is  a  poem  of  the  anti-genre  of  the  naturalist 
paradise. 

Marvell  therefore  rejects  the  naturalist  account  of  love,  and 
with  it  that  Platonism  which  was  associated  with  the  delights 
of  the  senses.  The  poets  of  the  Renaissance  were  profitably 
aware  of  the  possible  antitheses  in  Platonic  theories  of  love, 
just  as  they  were  aware  of  Plato’s  argument  against  their  status 
as  vessels  of  the  truth.*  Spenser  makes  comfortable  bedfellows 
of  two  Platonisms  in  his  Hyrrais\  the  two  Aphrodites  easily 
change  into  each  other  in  poem  and  emblem.  Nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  Renaissance  poetry  than  the  synthesis  of 
spiritual  and  erotic  in  poetic  genre  and  image.  It  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  centuries  of  comment  on  the  Canticum  Canticorum 
and  the  eclecticism  of  mystics  as  weU  as  by  the  doctrinaire 
efforts  of  Bruno  to  spiritualize  the  erotic  Petrarcan  conceits. 
Much  more  evidence  could  be  brought,  if  it  were  necessary, 
to  establish  the  existence  of  genre  and  anti-genre  in  Platonic 
love-poetry.  They  not  only  co-exist,  but  suggest  each  other. 
Marvell  could  pass  with  ease  from  the  libertine  garden  to  the 
garden  of  the  Platonic  solitaire^  soliciting  the  primary  furor  of 
spiritual  ascent.  (The  ease  of  such  transitions  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  development  of  another  genre  —  that  of  the 
palinode.) 

*See  F.  A.  Yates,  Tht  French  Academies  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  ip47,  pp.  i28fT. 
From  Plato  {Symposium  2oaA,  Republic  477  et  seq.)  through  the  P16iade  to  Sidney 
there  ran  the  argument  that  poets  were  not  competent  to  make  philosophical 
itatements;  they  affirm  nothing. 
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‘The  Garden’  stands  in  relation  to  the  poetry  of  the  garde’  de; 
of  sense  as  the  /fymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty  stands  in  relation  to  the  wg 
Hymn  of  Beauty.  It  is  poetry  written  in  the  language  of,  or  usin^  pro 
the  ‘norms’  of,  a  genre  in  a  formal  refutation  of  the  genre.  In  fen 
fact,  this  was  a  method  Marvell  habitually  used,  sometime  vhi 
almost  with  an  affectation  of  pedantry,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ivel 
shown  of  ‘The  Mower  Against  Gardens’ .  ‘  typ 

Foi 


The  garden  is  a  rich  emblem,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to  itii 
explore  it  in  any  detail;  indeed  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  sym¬ 
bolic  gardens  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  were  still  alive  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  gardens  to 
which  Marvell  most  directly  alludes  in  his  poem  are  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  the  Earthly  Paradise,  and  that  garden  to  which  both  ' 
Stoic  and  Epicurean,  as  well  as  Platonist,  retire  for  solace  or 
meditation.  The  first  two  are  in  many  respects  one  and  the 
same;  the  third  is  the  garden  of  Montaigne,  of  Lipsius,  and  of  ^ 
Cowley.  I  shall  not  refer  to  the  Iwrtus  conclusus,  though  at  one  j 
point  in  my  explication  of  Marvell’s  poem  I  allude  to  a  GathoUc  jgj 
emblem-writer.  Doubdess  the  nodon  of  Nature  as  God’s  book 
affects  the  poetic  tradition;  it  certainly  occurs  in  poems  about 
solitude  at  this  period.  But  I  think  it  is  misleading  to  dwell  on 
the  history  of  the  idea. 

Of  the  complexity  of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  with  all  its 
associated  images  and  ideas,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much:  it 
is  of  course  a  staple  of  pastoral  poetry  and  drama,  and  the 
quality  of  Marvell’s  allusions  to  it  will  emerge  in  my  explica-  jjj 
tion.  But  a  word  is  needed  about  the  garden  of  the  solitary  ^ 
thinker,  which  Marvell  uses  in  his  argument  against  the  liber-  ^ 
tine  garden  of  innocent  sexuality. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  £ 
innocence  of  Tasso’s  Golden  Age,  where  there  is  a  perfect  con-  ^ 
cord  between  appetite  and  reason,  or  with  the  garden  of  inno 
cent  love  that  Spenser  sketches  in  Faerie  Queene,  IV,  x,  where 
‘thousand  payres  of  louers  walkt,  Praysing  their  god,  and  g. 
yeelding  him  great  thankes’,  and  ‘did  sport  Their  spotlesse 
^  Notes  and  Queries,  March  29th,  1952,  pp.  136-8. 
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ileasures,  and  sweet  loues  content’.  The  libertines  use  the 
wgument  of  the  innocence  of  sense  to  exalt  sensuality  and  to 
propose  the  abolition  of  the  tyrant  Honour,  meaning  merely 
female  chastity.  This  is  the  situation  of  the  Jouissance  poetry 
vhich  was  fashionable  in  France,  and  of  which  Saint-Amant’s 
well-known  example,  excellently  translated  by  Stanley,  is 
typical.  It  is  equally  the  situation  of  Randolph’s  ‘Upon  Love 
Fondly  Refused’  and  his  ‘Pastoral  Courtship’,  Carew’s  ‘Rap¬ 
ture’  and  Lovelace’s  ‘Love  Made  in  the  first  Age’.  In  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  Paradise  there  is  no  serpent  —  ‘Nothing  that  wears  a 
rting,  but  r*  —  and  in  Lovelace’s 
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No  Serpent  kiss  poyson’d  the  Tast 
Each  touch  was  naturally  Chast, 

.  And  their  mere  Sense  a  Miracle.* 

And  so  it  is  throughout  the  libertine  versions  of  sensual  inno¬ 
cence.  The  garden,  the  place  of  unfallen  innocence,  is  identified 
with  a  naturalist  glorification  of  sensuality.  The  garden  which 
b  formally  opposed  to  this  one  by  Marvell  is  the  garden  where 
sense  is  controlled  by  reason  and  the  intellect  can  contemplate 
not  beauty  but  heavenly  beauty. 

It  was  Montaigne,  this  time  in  his  Stoic  role,  who  gave  wide 
currency  to  the  pleasures  of  solitary  seclusion.  The  relevant 
ideas  and  attitudes  were  developed  into  a  poetic  genre.  Many 
poets  certainly  known  to  Marvell  practised  this  genre,  among 
them  Fane  and  Fairfax  and  the  French  poets,  notably  Saint- 
Amant,  whose  Solitude  demonstrates  how  easily  he  moved  in 
this,  the  antithesis  of  the  Jouissance  mode.  This  famous  poem 
was  translated  by  Fairfax  and  by  Katharine  Phillips.  This  is 
the  poetry  of  the  meditative  garden,  whether  the  meditation 
be  pseudo-Dionysian,  or  Ciceronian,  or  merely  pleasantly 
Epicurean,  like  Cowley’s.  There  is,  of  course,  a  play  of  the 
senses  in  which  woman  has  no  necessary  part,  though  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  all  appetite  with  the  sexual  appetite  in  the  libertines 
tends  to  ignore  it;  this  unamorous  sensuality  is  firmly  casti¬ 
gated  by  Lipsius  in  his  treatment  of  gardens.  If  the  garden  is 

^  Poems,  cd.  G.  Thom-Drury,  1929,  p.  1 10. 

*  Poems,  ed.  C.  H.  Wilkinson,  1930,  p.  147. 
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treated  merely  as  a  resort  of  pleasure,  for  the  ‘inward  tickling  1 
and  delight  of  the  senses’  it  becomes  ‘a  verie  sepulchre  (rfr 
slothfulnes’.  The  true  end  of  the  garden  is  ‘quietnes,  withdraw-  [ 
ing  from  the  world,  meditation’,  the  subjection  of  the  distressed  ■ 
mind  to  right  reason.*  The  true  ecstasy  is  in  being  rapt  by 
intellect,  not  by  sex. 

Retirement;  the  study  of  right  reason;  the  denial  of  the 
sovereignty  of  sense;  the  proper  use  of  created  nature:  these  are 
the  themes  of  Marvell’s  poem  laboriously  and  misleadingly 
translated  into  prose.  As  i>oetry  the  work  can  only  be  studied 
in  relation  to  its  genre,  though  that  genre  may  be  related  to 
ethical  debates.  To  the  naturalist  Jouissance  Marvell  opposes 
the  meditative  Solitude.  The  fact  that  both  these  opposed 
conceptions  are  treated  in  the  work  of  one  poet,  Saint-Amant, 
and  a  little  less  explicitly  in  Th^phile  and  Randolph  also, 
should  warn  against  the  mistaking  of  seriousness  for  directness 
of  reference  to  ethical  prof>ositions.  ‘The  Garden’  uses  and  re¬ 
values  the  ‘norms’  of  the  genre:  it  is  not  a  contribution  to 
philosophy,  and  not  the  direct  account  of  a  contemplative  act. 


I  v 

Henry  Hawkins,  the  author  of  the  emblem-book  Partheneia 
Sacra,  adopts  a  plan  which  enables  him,  in  treating  the  em¬ 
blematic  qualities  of  a  garden,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
pious  reader  away  from  the  delights  of  the  sense  offered  by  the 
plants  to  a  consideration  of  their  higher  significance.  As  in 
Marvell,  sensual  pleasure  has  to  give  way  to  meditation.*  Wc 
now  proceed  to  the  explication  of  Marvell’s  poem,  with  a 
glance  at  Hawkins’s  wise  disclaimer:  ‘I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  tel  al;  for  so  of  a  Garden  of  flowers,  should  I  make  a  Laby¬ 
rinth  of  discourse,  and  should  never  be  able  to  get  forth’  (p.  8). 

The  poem  begins  by  establishing  that  of  all  the  possible 
gardens  it  is  dealing  with  that  of  retirement,  with  the  garden 
of  the  contemplative  man  who  shuns  action.  The  retired  life  is 
preferred  to  the  active  life  in  a  witty  simplification:  if  the  two 
ways  of  life  are  appraised  in  terms  of  the  vegetable  solace  they 

*  De  QmsUmtia,  Of  ConsUmcie,  translated  by  Sir  J.  Stradling,  ed.  R.  Kirk  and 
C.  M.  Hall,  1939,  pp.  i3aff. 

•  Partheneia  Sacra,  ed.  Iain  Fletcher,  1950  (reprint  of  1633),  p.  2. 
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the  Latin  version).  Society  (with  its  ordinary  connotations  of  I  pi 
‘polish’  and  ‘company’)  is  in  fact  all  but  rude  (unpKjlished)  by  ]  ir 
comparison  with  Solitude,  which  at  first  appears  to  be  lacking  '  ir 
in  the  virtues  Society  possesses,  but  which  possesses  them,  if  the  |  ‘I 
truth  were  known,  in  greater  measure  (the  Ciceronian-Stoic  I 
‘never  less  alone  than  when  alone’  became  so  trite  that  Cowley,  P 
in  his  essay  ‘Of  Solitude’,  apologized  for  referring  to  it).  i 

We  are  now  ready  for  a  clearer  rejection  of  libertine  inno-  1 
cence.  Female  beauty  is  reduced  to  its  emblematic  colours,  | 
red  and  white  (a  commonplace,  but  incidentally  one  found  in  j. 
the  libertine  pjoets)  and  unfavourably  compared  with  the  green  r 
of  the  garden  as  a  disp>enser  of  sensual  delight.  This  is  to  reject 
Saint-Amant’s  ‘crime  innocent,  a  quoi  la  Nature  consent’.*  A 
foolish  failure  to  understand  the  superiority  of  green  causes  •  is 
lovers  to  insult  trees  (themselves  the  worthier  objects  of  love)  ol 
by  carving  on  them  the  names  of  women.  (This  happens  in  f  ol 
Saint-Amant’s  Jouissance.)  Since  it  is  the  green  garden,  and  h; 
not  women  that  the  poet  chooses  to  regard  as  amorous,  it  would  I  gi 
be  farcically  logical  for  him  to  carve  on  the  trees  their  own  ^ 
names.  The  garden  is  not  to  have  women  or  their  names  or 
their  love  in  it.  It  is  natural  (green)  and  amorous  (green  —  a 
‘norm’  of  the  poem)  in  quite  a  different  way  from  the  libertine 
garden. 

Love  enters  this  garden,  but  only  when  the  pursuit  of  the 
white  and  red  is  done,  and  we  are  without  appetite.  (Love  is 
here  indiscriminately  the  pursued  and  the  pursuer.  Weary  ^ 
with  the  race  and  exertion  {heat)  it  ‘makes  a  retreat’  in  the  T 
garden;  hard-pressed  by  pursuers  it  carries  out  a  military  al 
retreat.)  The  place  of  retreat  has  therefore  Love,  but  not  women:  I  d 
they  are. metamorphosed  into  trees.  The  gods,  who  might  be  r  b 
expected  to  know,  have  been  misunderstood;  they  pursued  F 
women  not  as  women  but  as  potential  trees,  for  the  green  and  J  (‘ 
not  for  the  red  and  white.  Marvell,  in  this  witty  version  of  the  V 
metamorphoses,  continues  to  ‘disable’  the  idea  of  sexual  love.  I  « 
Here  one  needs  quite  firmly  to  delimit  the  reference,  because  ir 
it  is  confusing  to  think  of  laurel  and  reed  as  having  symbolic  |  b 
significations.  It  is  interesting  that  this  comic  metamorphosis  |  p 
(which  has  affinities  with  the  fashionable  mock-heroic)  was  I 
^(Euvns  Computes,  ed.  Ch.>L.  Livet,  1855,  I,  119.  I 
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practised  for  their  own  ends  by  the  libertine  poets;  for  example, 
in  Saint-Amant’s  ‘La  Metamorphose  de  Lyrian  et  de  Sylvie’, 
in  Stanley’s  Marinesque  ‘ApoUo  and  Daphne’,  in  Carew’s 
‘Rapture’,  where  Lucrece  and  other  types  of  chastity  become 
sensualists  in  the  libertine  paradise,  and  very  notably  in  Love¬ 
lace.  Thus,  in  ‘Against  the  Love  of  Great  Ones’: 

Ixion  willingly  doth  feele 
The  Gyre  of  his  eternal  wheele. 

Nor  would  he  now  exchange  his  paine 

For,  Cloudes  and  Goddesses  againe.  {Poems,  p.  75) 

The  sensuous  appeal  of  this  garden  is,  then,  not  sexual,  as  it 
is  in  the  libertines.  It  has,  none  the  less,  aU  the  enchantment 
of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  and  all  its  innocence:  this  is  the  topic 
of  the  fifth  stanza.  The  trees  and  plants  press  their  fhiit  upon 
him,  and  their  gifts  are  in  strong  contrast  to  those  of  the  libertine 
garden. 

Love  then  unstinted.  Love  did  sip. 

And  Cherries  pluck’d  fresh  from  the  Lip, 

On  Cheeks  and  Roses  free  he  fed; 

Lasses  like  Autumne  Plums  did  drop. 

And  Lads,  indifferently  did  crop 
A  Flower,  and  a  Maiden-head.  {Poems,  p.  146) 

The  fruits  of  green,  not  of  red  and  white,  are  offered  in  primeval 
abundance,  as  they  are  in  the  Fortunate  Islands  or  in  any  para¬ 
dise.  Everything  is  by  nature  lush  and  fertile;  the  difference 
between  this  and  a  paradise  containing  a  woman  is  that  here  a 
I  Fall  is  of  light  consequence,  and  without  tragic  significance, 
i  (‘Insnar’d  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass.’)  In  the  same  way, 
Marvell  had  in  ‘Upon  Appleton  House’  (LXXVII)  bound  him¬ 
self  with  the  entanglements  not  of  wanton  limbs,  in  the  libertine 
I  manner  of  Carew,  Randolph  and  Stanley,  but  of  woodbine, 
briar  and  bramble.  The  same  imagery  is  still  in  use  for  amorous 
I  purposes  in  the  poetry  of  Leigh. 

In  this  garden  both  man  and  nature  are  unfallen;  it  is  there¬ 
fore,  for  all  its  richness,  not  a  trap  for  virtue  but  a  paradise  of 
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perfect  innocence.  Even  the  fall  is  innocent;  the  sensuous 
allurements  of  the  trees  are  harmless,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
‘fence  The  Batteries  of  alluring  Sense*.  It  is  evident  that  Emp- 
son  and  King  were  quite  right  to  find  here  a  direct  allusion  to 
the  Fall. 

Modern  commentators  all  agree  that  the  sixth  stanza,  central 
to  the  poem,  is  a  witty  Platonism,  and  of  course  this  is  so.  The 
danger  is  that  the  Platonism  can  be  made  to  appear  doctrinal 
and  even  recherche,  when  in  fact  it  is  reasonably  modest,  and 
directly  related  to  genre  treatments  of  love  in  gardens.  There 
is,  however,  a  famous  ambiguity  in  the  first  two  lines:  how  are, 
we  to  take  ‘from  pleasure  less’?  It  can  mean  simply  (i)  reduced 
by  pleasure,  or  (2)  that  the  mind  retires  because  it  experiences 
less  pleasure  than  the  senses,  or  (3)  that  it  retires  from  the  lesser 
pleasure  to  the  greater.  The  first  of  these  might  be  related  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  in  Paradise  Lost,  VII,  i68f.  —  ‘I  am 
who  fill  Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  space.  Though  I  uncir¬ 
cumscrib’d  myself  retire.  And  put  not  forth  my  goodness  .  .  .’ 
This  would  be  consistent  with  the  analogy  later  drawn  between 
the  human  and  the  divine  minds.  But  the  second  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  dominant  meaning,  with  a  proper  distinction  between 
mind  and  sense  which  is  obviously  relevant  to  the  theme  (‘None 
can  chain  a  mind  Whom  this  sweet  Chordage  cannot  bind’). 
The  third  meaning  is  easily  associated  with  this  interpretation. 
The  mind  withdraws  from  the  sensual  gratification  offered  in 
order  to  enjoy  a  happiness  of  the  imagination.  In  terms  of  the 
genre,  it  rejects  the  Jouissance  for  the  Solitude  —  indeed, 
Saint-Amant,  in  a  poem  which  prefers  the  contemplative  gar¬ 
den,  writes  of  it  thus: 

Tantost,  faisant  agir  mes  sens 
Sur  des  sujets  de  moindre  estofe, 

De  marche  en  autre  je  descens 
Dans  les  termes  du  philosophe; 

Nature  n’a  p>oint  de  secret 
Que  d’un  soin  libre,  mais  discret, 

Ma  curiosite  ne  sonde; 

Et,  dans  ma  recherche  profonde, 

Je  loge  en  moy  tout  I’univers. 
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IS  I  La,  songeant  au  flus  et  reflus, 

0  I  Je  m'abisme  dans  cette  idee; 

).  Son  mouvement  me  rend  perclus, 

;o  Et  mon  ame  en  cst  obsed^e.  (I,  32;  my  italics) 

al  To  put  it  another  way,  one  prefers  a  different  kind  of  ecstasy 

le  from  that  of  the  libertine,  described  by  the  same  poet  in  his 

al  f  Jouissance,  which  Stanley  translated.  Saint-Amant  represents 
id  I  his  solitary  as  acquiring  from  nature  knowledge  of  the  forms, 
re  and  the  next  two  lines  of  Marvell’s  stanza  seem  to  do  likewise, 
c,  The  metaphor  is  not  unfamiliar  —  ‘Some  have  affirm’d  that 
xl  what  on  earth  we  find  The  sea  can  parallel  for  shape  and  kind’ 
es  —  and  the  idea  is  that  the  forms  exist  in  the  mind  of  man  as 
cr  they  do  in  the  mind  of  God.  By  virtue  of  the  imagination  the 
to  mind  can  create  worlds  and  seas  too  which  have  nothing  to  do 
m  I  with  the  world  which  is  reported  by  the  senses.  This  is  the 
ir-  I  passage  which  seems  to  have  caused  such  trouble  to  commenta- 
I  tors,  who  look  to  learned  originals  like  Plotinus  and  Ficino  for 
en  I  the  explanation:  but  in  fact  the  Platonism  here  is  dilute  and 
Jy  I  current. 

en  I  It  is  a  commonplace  of  Renaissance  poedc  that  God  is  a 
ne  I  poet,  and  that  the  poet  has  the  honour  of  this  comparison  only 
’).  I  because  of  the  creative  force  of  fancy  or  imagination.  Nor  is 
)n.  the  power  exclusive  to  poets.  The  mind,  which  ‘all  effects  into 
in  their  causes  brings’*  can  through  the  imagination  alone  devise 
he  new  and  rare  things:  as  Puttenham  says,  ‘the  phantasticall  part 
xl,  of  man  (if  it  be  not  disordered)  is  a  representer  of  the  best,  most 

ar-  comely  and  bewtifuU  images  or  apparences  of  thinges  to  the 
»ule  and  according  to  their  very  truth’  (p.  19).  Puttenham 
shuns  ‘disordered  phantasies  .  .  .  monstruous  imaginations  or 

I  conceits’  as  being  alien  to  the  truth  of  imagination,  but  it  is 
conceivable  that  Marvell,  in  his  suggestion  of  the  mind’s  ability 
to  create,  refers  to  a  more  modem  psychology  and  poetic,  with 
its  roots  in  the  Renaissance,  but  with  a  new  emphasis.  Thus 
Cowley  in  his  Pindaric  ‘The  Muse’  says  that  the  coach  of 
poetry  can  go  anywhere: 

*  Sir  John  Davies,  ^^osct  Teipstim  (‘The  Intellectual  Powers  of  the  Soul’, 
Ranza  5).  ^ 
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And  all’s  an  open  Road  to  thee. 

Whatever  God  did  say,  t] 

Is  all  thy  plain  and  smooth,  uninterrupted  Way.  ^ 

Nay,  ev’n  beyond  his  Works  thy  Voyages  are  known,  t 

Thou  hast  a  thousand  Worlds  too  of  thine  oum.  a 

Thou  speak’st,  great  Queen,  in  the  same  Stile  as  he,  *] 

And  a  new  World  leaps  forth,  when  thou  say’st.  Let  it  be. 


And  in  a  note  he  obligingly  explains  this: 


The  meaning  is,  that  Poet^  treats  not  only  of  all  Things 
that  are,  or  can  be,  but  makes  Creatures  of  her  own,  as  Cen¬ 
taurs,  Satyrs,  Fairies,  &c.,  makes  Persons  and  Actions  of  her 
own  .  .  .  makes  Beasts,  Trees,  Waters,  and  other  irrational 
and  insensible  Things  to  act  above  the  Possibility  of  their 
Natures  as  to  understand  and  speak;  nay  makes  what  Gods 
it  pleases  too  without  Idolatry,  and  varies  all  these  into 
innumerable  Systemes,  or  Worlds  of  Invention. 
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These  other  worlds  are  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  man  as  the 
world  is  a  thought  in  the  mind  of  God.  Empson  is  probably  ' 
right  in  his  guess  that  streight  means  ‘packed  together’  as  well  ^ 
as  ‘at  once’.  The  whole  idea  is  illuminated  by  a  passage  of  1 
extraordinary  interest  in  Leigh  (who  was  imbued  with  that  ^ 
passion  for  optics  which  later  became  common  among  poets)  ' 
in  which  the  reduced  images  of  the  eye  are  contrasted  with  the  ' 
illimitable  visions  of  the  mind.  The  mind  contains  everything  ' 
undiminished  by  the  deficiencies  of  sense.*  The  mental  i 
activity  which  Marvell  is  describing  is  clear;  it  is  the  working  * 
of  the  imagination,  which,  psychologically,  follows  sense  and  ^ 
precedes  intellection,  and  is  therefore  the  means  of  rejecting  ] 
the  voluptuous  suggestions  of  sense;  and  which  ‘performs  its  ' 
function  when  the  sensible  object  is  rejected  or  even  removed’.*  * 
The  mind’s  newly  created  worlds  are,  in  the  strict  sense, 
phantasms,  and  without  substimee:  and  since  they  have  the 
same  mental  status  as  the  created  world,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
‘all  that’s  made’  is  being  annihilated,  reduced  to  a  thought. 

*  Poms,  cd.  Hugh  Macdonald,  1947,  pp.  36ff. 

*  Gianfrancesco  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Do  Imagmatiotu,  edited  and  translated 
by  H.  Caplan,  1930,  p.  29. 
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But  a  green  thought?  This  is  a  great  bogey;  but  surely  the 
thought  is  green  because  the  solitude  is  green,  which  means 
that  it  is  also  the  antithesis  of  voluptuousness?  Here  the  norma¬ 
tive  signification  of  green  in  the  poem  is  in  accord  with  what  is 
after  all  a  common  enough  notion  — green  for  innocence, 
Thus,  in  ‘Aramantha’  Lovelace  asks: 

Can  trees  be  green,  and  to  the  Ay’r 

Thus  prostitute  their  flowing  Hayr?  {Poems,  p.  112) 

But  I  cannot  think  the  green  has  any  more  extensive  symbolic 
intention.  Green  is  still  opposed  to  red  and  white;  all  this  is 
possible  only  when  women  are  absent  and  the  senses  innocently 
engaged. 

The  stanza  thus  alludes  to  the  favourable  conditions  which 
enable  the  mind  to  apply  itself  to  contemplation.  The  process 
is  wittily  described,  and  the  psychology  requires  no  explanation  . 
in  terms  of  any  doctrinaire  Platonism,  whether  pseudo-Diony- 
sian,  Plotinian,  or  Florentine. 

The  seventh  stanza  is  also  subject  to  much  ingenious  com¬ 
ment.  The  poet  allows  his  mind  to  contemplate  the  ideas,  and 
his  soul  begins  a  Platonic  ascent.  Here  there  are  obvious 
parallels  in  the  English  mystics,  in  Plotinus,  in  medieval  and 
Florentine  Platonism;  but  we  must  see  this  stanza  as  we  see 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  in  relation  to  the  genre.  Failing  to  do  this 
J  we  shall  be  involved  in  an  endless  strife  between  rival  sym- 
r  bolisms,  as  we  are  if  we  try  to  find  an  external  significance  for 
green.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  need  to  be  over-curious  about  the 
fountain;  its  obvious  symbolic  quality  may  have  an  interesting 
history,  but  it  is  primarily  an  easily  accessible  emblem  of 
purity.  As  for  the  use  of  the  bird  as  an  emblem  of  the  soul,  that 
I  is  an  image  popularized  by  Castiglione,*  and  used  by  Spenser 
of  the  early  stages  of  the  ascent: 

[  Beginning  then  below,  with  th’easie  vew 

Of  this  base  world,  subiect  to  fleshly  eye. 

From  thence  to  mount  aloft  by  order  dew, 

[  To  contemplation  of  tli’immortall  sky, 

Of  that  soare  faulcon  so  I  learne  to  fly, 

‘  The  Book  of  the  Courtier,  translated  by  Thomas  Hoby,  Everyman  Edition,  p.  338. 
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That  flags  awhile  her'fluttering  wings  beneath, 

Till  she  her  selfe  for  stronger  flight  can  breath. 

{Hymne  of  Heavenly  Beauty,  pp.  22-8) 

Spenser  has  just  passed  from  the  consideration  of  woman’s  love 
and  beauty  to  the  heavenly  love  and  beauty.  The  bird  which 
prepares  its  wings  for  flight  is  evidently  a  symbol  with  as  settled 
a  meaning  as  the  dew,  which  Marvell  also  shared  with  many 
other  poets. 

The  hungry  soul,  deceived  with  false  beauties,  may  have 
‘after  vain  deceiptfiill  shadowes  sought’  —  but  at  last  it  looks 
‘up  to  that  soveraine  light.  From  whose  pure  beams  al  perfect 
beauty  springs’  291,  295).  Marvell’s  bird  ‘Waves  in 

its  Plumes  the  various  Light.’  Once  more  we  might  spring  to 
Ebreo  or  Plotinus  or  even  Haydocke,  but  we  shall  do  better  to 
note  how  this  same  image  is  used  in  literature  more  closely 
related  to  Marvell. 
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Les  oyseaux,  d’un  joyeux  ramage, 
En  chantant  semblent  adorer 
La  liimiere  qui  vient  dorer 
Leur  cabinet  et  leur  plumage  — 
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thus  Theophile,  in  his  Ode,  ‘Le  Matin’.*  In  Partheneia  Sacn  E  {; 
Hawkins  uses  the  dove  as  other  poets  use  the  dew  or  the  rain-  |  a 


bow  —  [  h 

Being  of  what  coulour  soever,  her  neck  being  opposed  to  I  ^ 
the  Sun  wil  diversify  into  a  thousand  coulours,  more  |  ^ 
various  then  the  Iris  it-self,  or  that  Bird  of  Juno  in  al  her  |  , 
pride;  as  scarlet,  cerulean,  flame-coulour,  and  yealding  >  [  ^ 
flash  like  the  Carbuncle,  with  vermilion,  ash-coulour,  and  |  ^ 
manie  others  besides.  . . .  (p.  202)  | 


Marvell’s  use  of  the  Platonic  light-symbolism  is  therefore  not  ; 
technical,  as  it  might  be  in  Chapman,  but  generalized,  as  in  ( 
Quarles  or  Vaughan,  and  affected  by  imagery  associated  with  f 

the  garden  genres.  We  are  thus  reminded  that  the  point  about  i 

the  ascent  towards  the  pure  source  of  light  is  not  that  it  can  be  < 
achieved,  but  that  it  can  be  a  product  of  Solitude  rather  than  ;  i 
*  (Etares  Computes,  cd.  M.  AUeaume,  1856,  I,  174-5.  ’ 
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of  Jouissance  and  that  it  is  an  alternative  to  libertine  behaviour  in 
gardens.  It  is  the  ecstasy  not  of  beauty  but  of  heavenly  beauty. 

The  eighth  stanza  at  last  makes  this  theme  explicit.  This  is  a 
special  solitude,  which  can  only  exist  in  the  absence  of  women, 
the  agents  of  the  most  powerful  voluptuous  temptation.  This 
has  been  implied  throughout,  but  it  is  now  wittily  stated  in  the 
first  clear  reference  to  Eden.  The  notion  that  Adam  would 
have  been  happy  without  a  mate  is  not,  of  course,  novel;  St. 
Ambrose  believed  it.  Here  it  is  another  way  of  putting  the  case 
that  woman  offers  the  wrong  beauty,  the  wrong  love,  the  red 
and  white  instead  of  the  green.  Eve  deprived  Adam  of  solitude, 
and  gave  him  instead  an  inferior  joy.  Indeed  she  was  his 
punishment  for  being  mortal  (rather  than  pure  Intelligence?). 
Her  absence  would  be  equivalent  to  the  gift  of  a  paradise  (since 
her  presence  means  the  loss  of  the  only  one  there  is).  This  is 
easy  enough,  and  a  good  example  of  how  naturally  we  read 
references  to  the  more  familiar  conceptions  of  theology  and 
philosophy  as  part  of  the  play  of  wit  within  the  limited  range  of 
a  genre.  *' 

In  the  last  stanza  the  temperate  quiet  of  the  garden  is  once 
more  asserted,  by  way  of  conclusion.  (The  Earthly  Paradise  is 
always  in  the  temperate  zone.)  The  time,  for  us  as  for  the  bee 
(a  pun  on  ‘thyme’)  is  sweet  and  rewarding;  hours  of  innocence 
are  told  by  a  dial  of  pure  herbs  and  flowers.  The  sun  is  ‘milder’ 
because  in  this  zodiac  of  flowers  fragrance  is  substituted  for 
heat;  Miss  Bradbrook  and  Miss  Lloyd  Thomas  have  some  good 
observations  here.  The  time  computed  is  likewise  spent  in 
fiagrant  rather  than  hot  pursuits.  This  is  the  Solitude,  not  the 
Jouissance;  the  garden  of  the  solitaire  whose  soul  rises  towards 
divine  beauty,  not  that  of  the  voluptuary  who  volimtarily 
surrenders  to  the  delights  of  the  senses. 
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This  ends  the  attempt  to  read  ‘The  Garden’  as  a  poem  of  a 
definite  historical  kind  and  to  explore  its  delicate  allusions  to  a 
genre  of  which  the  ‘norms’  are  within  limits  ascertainable. 
Although  it  is  very  improbable  that  such  an  attempt  can  avoid 
errors  of  both  sophistication  and  simplification,  one  may  reason¬ 
ably  claim  for  it  that  in  substituting  poetry  for  metaphysic% 
it  does  no  violence  to  the  richness  and  subtlety  of  its  subject. 
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A  New  Interpretation  of  The  Waste  Land 

JOHN  PETER 

It  is  easy  to  concede  to  The  Waste  Land  the  title  of  the  most 
discussed  poem  of  our  age.  I  suspect,  however,  there  are  still 
many  readers  who  feel,  as  I  do,  that  the  discussion  has  done 
little  to  make  it  more  immediately  intelligible  and  coherent  to 
an  unsophisticated  audience.  One  might  even  say  that  in  their 
eagerness  to  tease  out  the  allusions  and  cross-references  in  it  the 
published  interpretations  have  rendered  it  rather  less  accessible 
than  it  already  is.  Any  teacher  who  has  had  to  introduce  the 
poem  to  students  unfamiliar  with  its  sort  of  idiom,  and  honest 
enough  to  admit  their  bewilderment,  is  likely  to  feel  that  the 
critics  and  commentators,  even  the  best  of  them,  afford  him 
little  assistance  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  its  elucidation. 
What  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  give  his  students  is  some  com¬ 
prehensive  but  relatively  simple  formula,  in  terms  of  which  its 
apparent  diffuseness  and  seemingly  wanton  diversity  would 
begin  to  disappear,  some  single  thread  by  means  of  which 
they  might  be  guided,  Theseus-like,  through  its  labyrinths:  an 
interpretation,  in  short,  which  would  allow  them  to  see  the 
wood  as  well  as  the  trees.  Once  the  formula  had  served  its  turn 
like  this  it  would,  I  suppose,  be  necessary  to  use  it  with  more 
discretion,  and  at  this  more  advanced  stage  the  subtler  com¬ 
mentaries  of  critics  like  F.  R.  Leavis,  F.  O.  Matthiessen  and 
Cleanth  Brooks  would  no  doubt  yield  their  true  value.  But  it 
seems  that  until  some  simpler  and  more  palpable  epitome  of  the 
poem’s  meaning  is  allowed  to  intervene,  subtlety  is  likely  only 
to  perplex  and  confuse.  In  what  follows  I  shall  try  to  rough 
out  an  epitome  of  this  kind,  one  that  has  for  a  long  time  seemed 
to  me  to  provide  a  useful  entry  into  the  poem.  My  epitome 
being  what  it  is  and  my  space  being  limited  I  shall  not  attempt 
a  complete  exposition  of  The  Waste  Land,  nor  shall  I  dilate  upon 
the  significance  of  the  interpretation  in  clearing  up  some  of  the 
poem’s  obscurity.  Again,  I  shall  necessarily  neglect  the  bearing 
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which  it  has  on  certain  other  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  compositions  {The 
Family  Reunion,  for  example),  and  the  way  in  which  one  or  two 
hints  elsewhere  in  his  writings  (a  Commentary  in  The  Criterion, 
a  sentence  in  an  essay,  a  dedication  and  so  on)  may  be  felt  to 
sustain  it.  My  purpiose  here  being  simply  to  offer  a  straight¬ 
forward  reading  of  a  poem  by  now  well  enough  established  in 
the  canon  of  literary  studies  to  justify  such  a  reading,  I  feel 
it  is  best  to  ignore  these  broader  issues.  The  reader  who  finds 
the  interpretation  persuasive  will,  I  hope,  be  stimulated  to  read 
the  poem  again,  in  order  to  test  its  cogency  at  first  hand,  and  he 
may  also  be  led  to  canvass  its  bearing  on  the  other  poems  and 
plays  for  himself.  I  hope  at  some  future  date  to  be  able  to  go 
into  these  questions,  to  show  that  the  interpretation  I  offer  is 
not  as  eccentric  as  at  first  sight,  to  those  familiar  only  with  the 
readings  of  other  critics,  it  may  appear  to  be.  But  for  the 
present  it  seems  best  to  limit  the  discussion  to  The  Waste  Land, 
and  to  state  my  case  as  tersely  as  possible. 

A  friend  seemed  to  me  to  put  the  case  for  a  simple  elucidation 
of  this  poehi  very  neatly  when  he  described  it  as  ‘variations  on 
a  theme,  the  theme  being  omitted’.  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that 
until  a  plain  and  even  bald  statement  of  that  theme  has  been 
volunteered  to  the  reader  he  may  well  find,  even  where  he  can 
claim  some  familiarity  with  the  techniques  of  modern  verse, 
that  the  poem  as  a  whole  evades  and  perplexes  him  almost  as 
persistently  as  isolated  passages  in  it  compel  his  interest  and 
respect.  What  the  commentator  accordingly  finds  himself 
doing  is,  I  think,  to  search  for  an  hypothesis  in  terms  of  which 
the  poem  shall  become  sufficiently  coherent  and  unified  to 
present  some  sort  of  meaning  —  incomplete,  of  course,  but  not 
negligible  —  even  after  a  single  reading.  And  here  perhaps  the 
rule  of  the  sciences,  that  the  simplest  hypothesis  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  can  be  allowed  to  have  some  weight.  I  do  not  of  course 
deny  the  value  of  an  exegesis  in  which  the  poem’s  links  with 
The  Golden  Bough  and  Miss  Weston’s  From  Ritual  To  Romance  are 
mvestigated.  The  mere  fact  that  Eliot  has  cited  these  books  at 
the  beginning  of  his  notes  shows  that  he  wished  his  reader  to  be 
conscious  of  the  anthropological  references.  At  the  same  time  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  begin  by  concentrating  too  exclusively 
upon  these  references  we  shall  be  tempted  to  neglect  the  poem’s 
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less  cerebral  elements  and  to  miss  the  tragedy  of  the  situation  tl 

in  which  the  dramatic  protagonist  —  the  ‘I’  in  it  —  is  placed.  b 

Does  any  poet,  even  a  learned  one,  embark  upon  a  poem  of  r 

over  four  hundred  lines  because  he  is  interested  primarily  in  p 

anthropology?  Such  a  question  oversimplifies,  no  doubt,  t( 

but  I  think  it  points  to  the  right  sort  of  answer  too.  For  the  more  p 

generalized  symbols  and  connotations  in  The  Waste  Land  are  ( 

there,  not  because  they  themselves  constitute  its  theme  but  in  o 

order  to  confer  on  that  theme,  already  implicit  in  the  first  & 

section  {The  Burial  of  the  Dead),  a  wider  validity  than  it  could  a 

otherwise  have  claimed.  To  take  one’s  start  from  the  symbolism  p 

in  the  p)oem  is  thus,  on  the  whole,  to  place  oneself  at  its  periphery;  s 

to  begin  with  the  theme,  if  that  could  be  determined,  would  be  \ 

to  p>enetrate  at  once  to  the  centre.  Students,  in  my  experience,  s 

arc  quick  to  detect  the  fallacy  in  a  too  circuitous  approach. 
They  feel,  and  I  think  justly,  that  a  pxjem  in  which  such  strong  I 
emodon  is  stored  up  —  stored  up  in  something  like  the  way  in 
which  a  condensor  retains  an  electric  charge,  to  flow  as  soon  as  > 
the  circuit  is  completed  —  should  have  a  more  vital  and  moving 
subject  than  any  perusal  of  Miss  Weston’s  book  can  suggest. 
Where  their  difficulty  arises  is  in  not  being  able  to  locate  that  f 
subject  with  any  confidence  or  precision;  and  it  is  surely  here 
that  the  commentator  should  offer  what  assistance  he  can,  by 
advancing  an  hypothesis  which  will  cover  the  situation  with 
which  the  p)oem  presupposes  its  protagonist  to  have  been  faced. 

In  general  the  commentators  seem  to  have  been  reluctant  to  do 
this,  and  some  have  even  felt  it  to  be  impossible.  ‘There  is’, 
wrote  Charles  Williams  in  his  entertaining,  perfectly  honest  and 
in  all  other  respects  useless  essay  on  Eliot’s  poems,*  ‘a  clue 
to  this  maze,  but  we  shall  never  know  it’.  But  that  was  in  1930, 
and  today  even  a  flippant  critic  would  hesitate  before  express¬ 
ing  such  an  insouciant  despair.  To  me  at  least  there  seems  to  be 
no  occasion  for  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  situation  of  the  poem’s  pro¬ 
tagonist  is  not  as  recondite  as  it  has  generally  appeared  to  be, 
and  that  we  need  only  to  fill  in  for  ourselves  some  of  the  ‘story’ 
leading  up  to  his  meditations  and  reminiscences  for  its  outline 
to  become  apparent.  Philip  Henderson’s  synoptic  account  of 

*  Poetry  at  Present  (Oxford  1930),  p.  163. 
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the  theme  of  the  poem  (‘the  inability  to  love’)  is  useful  here, 
but  I  do  not  myself  feel  that  it  is  specific  enough  to  give  the 
reader  much  real  assistance,  nor  that  his  commentary  is  as 
pertinent  as  such  a  thing  needs  to  be.‘  What  the  poem  seems 
to  require  is  some  preliminary  statement,  rather  like  those 
prefixed  to  magazine  serials,  to  explain  what  has  gone  before. 
Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  protagonist’s  monologue  implies  its 
own  history  and  that  it  is  from  the  monologue  itself  that  any 
sketch  of  this  history  must  be  deduced.  But  the  implications 
are  not  always  as  clear  as  they  might  be  and  it  is  perhaps 
permissible  to  do  temporary  violence  to  the  poem  in  order  to 
set  them  out  more  explicitly.  If  we  try  to  do  this  I  believe  that 
we  shall  find  ourselves  gravitating  towards  an  account  in 
some  such  terms  as  these: 

At  some  previous  time  the  speaker  has  fallen  completely  — 
perhaps  the  right  word  is  ‘irretrievably’  —  in  love. 

The  object  of  this  love  was  a  young  man  who  soon  after¬ 
wards,  met  his  death,  it  would  seem  by  drowning. 

Enough  time  has  now  elapsed  since  his  death  for  the 
speaker  to  have  realized  that  the  focus  for  affection  that 
he  once  provided  is  irreplaceable. 

The  monologue  which,  in  effect,  the  poem  presents  is  a 
meditation  upon  this  deprivation,  upon  the  speaker’s 
stunned  and  horrified  reactions  to  it,  and  on  the  picture 
which,  as  seen  through  its  all  but  insupportable  bleakness, 
the  world  presents. 

Such  an  introduction  is  obviously  inadequate  and  may,  I  fear, 
even  seem  brutally  insensitive;  but  if  we  take  it  simply  as  a 
rather  clumsy  stage-direction,  to  be  inserted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  monologue,  it  may  go  some  way  to  justify  itself  on  the 
grounds  of  usefulness,  if  not  of  subtlety. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  which  perhaps  needs  to  be 
noticed  before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  poem  itself.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  phrasing  my  stage-direction  I  have,  while 
making  the  sex  of  the  deceased  youth  male,  allowed  the  sex  of 
the  protagonist  to  remain  ambiguous.  There  is,  I  need  hardly 
point  out,  some  warrant  for  this:  one  of  the  author’s  most 
^  Tht  Poet  and  Society  (London  1939),  chapter  6. 
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helpful  notes  tells  us  that  ‘Tiresias  . . .  is  . . .  the  most  important  ] 

personage  in  the  jxiem,  uniting  all  the  rest’  and  that  ‘What  i 

Tiresias  sees,  in  fact,  is  the  substance  of  the  poem’,  and  the  poem  i 

itself  twice  stresses  his  hermaphroditism  (11.219  and  228).  A  1 

certain  fluidity,  if  one  may  so  describe  it,  in  the  sex  of  the  two  ( 

main  ‘characters’,  the  speaker  and  the  dead  beloved,  is  indeed  .  < 
a  feature  of  the  presentation,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  even  the  1  i 
latter  is  allowed  to  modify  his  sex,  appearing  (in  his  own  words  *  ' 
at  least)  once  as  ‘keine  Russin’  and  once  as  ‘the  hyacinth  girl’.  i 
That  this  vagueness  is  deliberate  we  cannot  doubt  and  any  \ 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  poem  would  have,  I  suppose,  i 
to  include  some  discussion  of  its  probable  purpose.  I  do  not  |  ] 
intend  to  be  comprehensive,  however,  and  here  perhaps  it  will  1 
be  enough  merely  to  raise  the  question.  Leavis  attributes  the 
introduction  of  the  hermaphrodite  Tiresias  to  ‘an  effort  to  focus  1 
an  inclusive  human  consciousness’*  and  if  we  extend  this  inter¬ 
pretation  we  could  simply  say  that  the  bipolarity  of  the  love-  ;  ] 
relationship  has  been  carefully  doubled  so  as  to  make  that 
relationship  as  inclusive  as  p>ossible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  1 
poem  certainly  reads  more  lucidly  if  we  suppose  both  the  main  i 
characters  to  be  male  rather  than  epicene. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  meaning  of  the  poem  more  closely. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  an  ex¬ 
haustive  analysis  of  it,  and  I  should  warn  the  reader  again  that 
I  am  here  simply  concerned  to  sketch  of  it  the  sort  of  abstract 
that  might  with  advantage  be  offered  to  a  student  approaching 
it  for  the  first  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  some 
points  and  cross-references  which  I  shall  not  discuss  and  which 
it  will  seem  to  others  I  should  have  discussed;  but  I  shall  try  not 
to  exclude  anything  of  any  real  importance,  lest  it  be  said  that 
only  by  omitting  or  glossing  over  certain  passages  can  my 
interpretation  be  vindicated. 

The  first  section.  The  Burial  of  the  Dead,  opens  simply  enough 
with  the  speaker’s  reactions  to  spring.  Tillyard  has  suggested* 
that  we  are  to  be  reminded  of  The  Canterbury  Tales  here,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  so  specific  a  reference  is  intended. 

*^^ew  Bearings  in  English  Poetry  (London  1932),  p.  95.  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  check  Dr.  Leavis’s  analysis  in  the  revised  ^ition  of  this  book. 

*  Poetry  Direct  and  Oblique  (London  1934),  p.  72. 
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Everyone  knows  well  enough  that  spring  is  the  amorous  season, 
and  if  Eliot’s  erudition  obliges  us  to  be  bookish  about  it  there 
is  a  whole  tradition  of  lyric  verse  to  remind  us  that  sweet  lovers 
love  the  spring.  The  point  here  is  simply  that  these  stirrings, 
disturbing  the  torpor  of  winter,  are  poignant  and  remind  the 
speaker  of  a  loss  to  which  he  had  thought  himself  reconciled 
and  to  which,  he  now  realizes,  he  can  never  be.  Springtime 
violates  the  defences  he  has  built  up  for  with  its  onset  the  buried 
dead  rise  up  to  walk  the  earth  again  in  memories.  By  an  easy 
shift  from  spring  to  summer  he  is  led  into  reminiscences  of  a 
conversation  with  the  dead  man  (we  should  note,  I  think,  that 
Marie  is  on  the  Continent  a  name  given  to  both  sexes),  and 
remembering  his  companion’s  enthusiasm  for  the  mountains 
and  the  sense  of  relief  they  brought  him,  he  is  driven  back  upon 
the  emptiness  of  his  present  existence,  the  nights  spent  reading 
and  the  winters  avoided  in  a  sunnier  climate.  Even  if,  as  is 
perhaps  more  likely,  this  last  line  is  not  disjoined  from  the  rest, 
and  is  merely  another  fragment  of  the  dead  man’s  conversation, 
the  next  paragraph  certainly  returns  us  to  the  speaker’s  pre¬ 
dicament.  Its  emotional  aridity  is  symbolized  in  images  of 
desiccation  and  the  reader,  invited  to  enter  it,  is  warned  that 
there  are  elements  of  terror  in  its  sterility: 

I  will  show  you  fear  in  a  handful  of  dust. 
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There  follows  the  first  Tristan  passage,  suggesting  at  once  the 
ardour  with  which  the  young  sailor  sings  it  in  the  opera,  an 
ardour  once  shared  by  the  speaker,  and  also,  its  question  taking 
on  a  new  force  in  this  context,  the  desolation  which  he  now 
endures.  The  former  suggestion  predominates  for  a  moment 
and  we  are  given  a  beautifully  evocative  passage  (it  is  here  of 
course  that  the  dead  man  becomes  ‘the  hyacinth  girl’)  to  re¬ 
create  a  tremulous  moment  of  bliss  which  the  speaker  himself 
once  experienced.  And  immediately  and  brutally  the  second 
fragment  from  the  opera  intrudes:  the  sea  is  empty,  the  sailor 
(now  Phoenician)  drowned. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  meaning  of  Madame 
Sosostris,  who  appears  next,  and  it  is  true  that  her  Tarot  pack, 
used  to  predict  the  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  is  a  significant 
item  in  a  poem  so  much  concerned  with  fertility.  In  what  she 
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says,  however,  I  can  find  nothing  very  obscure.  Like  a  modem  | 
fortune-teller  she  indicates  to  the  speaker  ‘your  card,  the  i 
drowned  Phoenician  Sailor’  (‘your  card’  meaning  ‘the  card 
which  has  been  or  is  to  be  fatal  to  you’),  and  her  quotation  i 
from  The  Tempest  is  the  first  link  in  a  chain  of  images  that  I 
stretches  on  to  Part  IV  of  the  poem.  Other  cards,  similarly,  : 
inaugurate  symbols  which  are  to  reappear  later.  Eliot  has  com-  j 
mented  that  ‘all  the  women  are  one  woman’,  and  Belladonna, 
‘The  lady  of  situations’,  is  clearly  no  more  than  a  type-symbol 
for  amorous  Woman,  whose  overtures  must  necessarily  seem 
designing  to  one  in  the  speaker’s  position  and  whose  mere  pre¬ 
sence  can  be  expected  to  cause  him  pain.  She  appears  again 
later.  The  one-eyed  merchant,  Mr.  Eugenides,  is  also  to  reap¬ 
pear,  and  in  a  later  phase  of  the  pioem  so  are  the  crowds  of  god¬ 
less  people  ‘walking  round  in  a  ring’.  It  is  only  when  they 
reappear  that  their  significance  becomes  more  than  enigmatic 
and  I  accordingly  defer  my  remarks  about  them  until  these 
reappearances.  Madame  Sosostris’s  ‘Fear  death  by  water* 
makes  explicit  the  warning  already  symbolized  by  the  card 
depicting  the  drowned  Phoenician  Sailor,  and  her  dialogue 
ends  as  we  should  expect  it  to  do,  with  confidences  designed  to 
recommend  her  discretion  and  reliability. 

The  treatment  here,  it  will  be  observed,  is  rather  freer  than 
heretofore.  To  interpret  the  paragraph  as  a  description  of  an 
actual  consultation  with  a  fortune-teller,  whether  before  or 
after  the  drowning,  would  be  naive  and  I  supjwse  its  purpose  u 
really  to  give  a  subtle  emphasis  to  the  protagonist’s  bereav^ 
ment  and,  by  means  of  the  cards  mentioned  (not  all  of  which  are 
apparently  authentic  members  of  the  Tarot  pack),  to  introduce 
the  several  symbols,  which  are  to  recur  later,  in  a  natural  way. 
In  the  next  paragraph,  the  last  in  this  section,  the  treatment  k 
still  less  realistic  and  it  is  as  though  the  speaker,  while  in  effect 
admitting  the  sense  of  guilt  which  oppresses  him,  had  been 
driven  into  an  elliptical  fantasy  to  safeguard  his  privacy.  The 
title  of  the  whole  section  is  of  some  use  when  we  try  to  dis¬ 
entangle  the  meaning  of  these  concluding  lines.  Their  opening, 
paraphrasing  two  passages  from  the  Inferno  and  with  a  furtho 
gloss  from  Baudelaire,  warns  us  that  the  London  which  they 
present  is  a  city  of  ghosts  rather  than  men,  a  subjective  rather 
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lern  than  a  geographic  reality,  and  with  the  ‘dead  sound  on  the 
the  stroke  of  nine’  one  such  spectre  or  emanation  from  the 

:ard  speaker’s  own  mind  manifests  itself.  The  ghost  has  some  sub- 
tion  stance  conferred  upon  it  by  the  name  (‘Stetson’)  with  which  the 
that  speaker  salutes  it  and  for  a  moment  we  are  tempted  to  think  it 
irly,  a  flesh  and  blood  compatriot;  but  when  the  speaker  claims  that 
om»  this  Stetson  was  with  him  ‘in  the  ships  at  Mylae’  we  realize  that 
tma,  the  encounter,  like  the  city  in  which  it  takes  place,  is  ‘Unreal’. 
nb(rf  Cleanth  Brooks  has  said  that  ‘Eliot  in  having  the  protagonist 
eem  I  address  the  friend  in  a  London  street  as  one  who  was  with  him 
pre*  I  in  the  Punic  War  rather  than  as  one  who  was  with  him  in  the 
gain  t  World  War  is  making  the  point  that  all  the  wars  are  one  war; 
eap-  all  experience,  one  experience’.*  It  is  a  useful  comment  but 
god-  perhaps  we  may  add  that,  as  the  last  line  of  this  section  sug- 
thcy  gests,  the  poet’s  intention  was  also  to  imply  that  all  guilt  is  one 
latk  gnilt,  from  whatever  source  it  may  arise.  The  references 
hcse  follow  to  a  corpse  which  Stetson  has  buried  in  his  garden 

ater’  •  rony  have  some  connection  with  the  buried  god  of  the  fertility 
card  ■  rites  but,  as  Matthiessen  and  Leavis  have  noted,  they  also  seem 
ogue  j  to  allude  to  the  mental  process  by  which  guilty  memories  are 
xi  to  P  repressed,  to  lie  smouldering  in  the  subconscious.  We  might 
say  that  the  speaker,  having  his  own  memories  to  bury,  pre- 
than  sumes  that  the  other  must  have  his  also  and  we  may  note  how 
)f  an  this  presumption  itself  keeps  up  the  idea  of  a  guilt  that  is  all- 

e  or  pervading  and  ineluctable.  Since  the  speaker  passionately 

3se  is  ;  desires  to  free  himself  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  memor- 
;ave-  even  if  this  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  a  process  (‘Burial’) 
h  are  which  the  onset  of  spring  has  already  shown  to  be  ineffectual, 
duce  is  naturally  reluctant  to  expose  himself  to  the  probes  of 
way.  others,  even  of  those  whose  motives  are  sympathy  and  com- 
:nt  is  I  passion;  and,  typifying  this  class  of  inquirer  as  ‘the  Dog . . . 

iffcct  that’s  friend  to  men’,  he  warns  Stetson  to  keep  his  guilty 

been  secrets  secure  against  even  the  most  benevolent  of  investigators. 
The  1  The  dead  must  be  buried  and  those  who  inter  them  must  see 
>  dis-  to  it  that  they  are  not  dug  up  again.  And,  with  one  more 
ning,  quotation  from  Baudelaire,  the  speaker  rounds  upon  the  reader 
rtha  and  demands  whether  he  too  has  not  his  guilty  secrets  which  he 
they  “  anxious  to  keep  private  from  the  eyes  of  others.  So,  with  a 
athcf  I  *  T.  S.  Eliot . , .  By  Seotral  Hands,  ed.  B.  Rajan  (London  1^7},  pp.  13-4. 
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pica  for  that  understanding  or  charity  which  the  second  of  the  j  0: 
thunder’s  imperatives  is  to  enjoin  upon  the  main  character  n 
himself,  the  first  section  ends.  v 

w 

A  Game  of  Chess  is  probably  the  simplest  of  the  longer  sections,  b 
though  there  is  at  least  one  rather  obscure  passage  in  it.  Any  0 
careful  reader  of  the  poem  will  have  observed  that  the  section  d 
is  composed  of  two  ‘scenes’,  and  he  will  probably  also  have  n 
noticed  that  though  they  are  in  some  ways  contrasted  the  two  a 
scenes  also  reinforce  each  other.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  extrava-  t 
gant  claims  for  my  interpretation  of  the  jioem,  but  I  think  it 
might  be  a  fair  defence  of  it  to  claim  that  it  allows  us  to  inte-  0 
grate  this  section  into  the  rest  of  the  poem  more  smoothly  and  v 
completely  than  do  those  of  other  critics.  On  my  reading  what  c 
we  have  here  is  a  new  slant  on  the  misery  which  the  speaker  c 
endures,  and  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  rationalizations  by  t 
which  he  seeks  to  extenuate  or  justify  the  love  which  he  still  ! 
feels  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  a  part  of  his  mind  at  least  still  i 
regards  as  depraved.  What  the  section  gives  us  is,  in  fact,  two  \ 
scenes  involving  women  and  it  is  his  rejection  of  the  fmt  1 
woman  and  his  shrinking  from  the  situation  of  the  second 
which  helps  us  to  understand  the  speaker’s  wretchedness  and  I 
the  guilt  which  exacerbates  it.  It  is  not  mere  aibitrary  custom  1 
which  decrees  that  Woman  is  Man’s  natural  mate  and,  where  a  1 
man  or  woman  has  in  effect  to  maintain  that  it  is,  an  invidious  . 
picture  of  the  opposite  sex,  such  as  the  first  scene  here  suggests,  1 
is  often  enough  the  result.  That  picture  may  be  true  enough,  of  i 
course,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  the  person  who  sees  it  may  i 
believe  that  it  is  an  accurate  and  honest  abridgment  of  their 
own  experience.  The  fact  that  in  so  believing  they  are  likely  to 
forget  how  their  own  prepossession  determines  their  experience, 
by  its  influence  on  the  opposite  sex’s  attitude  towards  them  and  I 
by  the  emphases  that  it  projects  into  their  experience  (rather  ; 
than  finds  there),  does  not  mean  that  they  are  dishonest.  It 
means  only  that  their  unhappiness  is  not  so  complete  that  it 
cannot  be  given  a  last  ironic  twist.  Here  we  have  the  speaker 
selecting  from  his  experiences  with  women,  and  the  men  who 
desire  women,  two  that  are  for  him  representative.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  readers  will  find  the  first  of  these  representative 
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the  of  their  own  experience,  and  certainly  one  cannot  imagine 
cter  many  women  doing  so.  In  another  context  it  might  seem 
venomous,  and  even  here  we  may  be  inclined  to  call  it  pitiless 
when  we  remember  the  woman’s  probable  frustration  and 
ons,  bewilderment.  Yet  we  are  invited  to  enter  into  the  speaker’s 
Any  consciousness  and  to  see  that  if  there  is  venom  in  his  presenta¬ 
tion  don  of  Belladonna  it  is  also  in  his  veins,  that  it  is  his  torment  that 
lave  makes  him  see  as  he  sees.  In  some  ways  it  is  a  challenge  to  our 
two  ability  to  comprehend  his  situation,  and  we  ought  not,  I  think, 
ava-  to  decline  it. 

ik  it  The  section  opens  with  a  description  of  Belladonna  the 
Inte-  opulence  of  which  is  so  unusual  in  Eliot’s  poetry  that  it  should 
and  warn  us  that  he  had  some  intention  other  than  that  of  mere 
vhat  description  in  writing  it.  The  opulence  is  in  fact  sardonic, 
aker  deliberately  exaggerated  so  as  to  emphasize  the  flatness  of  the 
IS  by  conversation  that  follows.  Here  is  the  fatal  Cleopatra,  Love’s 
still  Martyr,  discovered  among  surroundings  quite  as  appropriately 
still  romantic  as  the  barge  in  which  she  floated  down  the  Cydnus. 
two  We  await  the  accents  of  passion  and  are  given  those  of 
tint  I  neurasthenia  instead. 

:ond  Perhaps  we  might  notice  that  it  is  ‘sea-wood’  which  bums  in 
and  the  lady’s  fireplace,  and  certainly  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
itom  accident  that  there  is  ‘a  carvM  dolphin’  glimmering  in  the 
ere  a  ‘  firelight.  It  was  the  dolphins  that  rescued  the  Greek  poet 
lious  Arion  when  he  was  cast  overboard  to  drown  and  the  introduc- 
jests,  tion  of  such  an  emblem  here,  even  casually,  reminds  us  that  it 
h,  of  is  with  the  speaker’s  eclectic  gaze  that  we  are  viewing  the 
may  room.  We  see,  in  fact,  only  those  objects  which  are  significant 
their  to  him  and  we  see  them  with  his  eyes.  At  least  I  feel  that  some 
lyto  such  assumption  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  disentangle  the 
;nce,  passage  immediately  following  (this  is  the  one  I  find  obscure) 

I  and  in  which  the  picture  depicting  ‘The  change  of  Philomel*  is 
ither  described.  The  passage  is  very  condensed  and  it  is  not  quite 
t.  It  clear  why  the  contrast  between  the  nightingale’s  ‘inviolable 
lat  it  voice’  and  the  cmde  ‘Jug  Jug’  by  which  literary  convention 
;aker  represents  it  should  seem  to  be  insisted  upon.  As  I  say,  I 
who  tldnk  we  have  to  remember  that  we  are  seeing  the  picture 
>)m-  through  the  speaker’s  eyes  and  I  think  these  lines  are  more  a 
ative  comment  on  his  sensibility  than  on  the  rape  itself.  To  him  the 


i 
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rap>e  is  purged  of  all  unpleasantness:  not  only  is  it  stylized  (a 
mere  ‘change’),  frozen  first  into  a  decorative  myth  and  then 
into  a  picture,  but  also  the  metamorphosis  of  the  woman  into 
a  bird  allows  him  to  project  his  sympathies  into  her  story  more 
readily  than  he  probably  could  have  done  had  she  remained  a 
woman.  Thus  he  is  conscious  of  the  forlorn  magic  of  the 
nightingale’s  plaint,  but  when  that  magic  is  translated  from 
the  sphere  of  mythology  to  that  of  everyday  life,  and  his  own 
life  especially,  it  fades  into  the  brute  pursuit  of  female  by  male. 
He  notes  with  distaste  that  this  pursuit  is  still  the  habit  of  the 
world  and,  as  it  were,  consoles  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
‘dirty  cars’  can  give  to  the  song  little  more  attention  than  they 
would  give  to  a  bawdy  joke.  The  sublimate  to  which  lust  gave 
rise,  the  ‘inviolable  voice’,  is  itself  profaned  and  dragged  down 
to  a  level  of  unlovely  onomatopoeia.  There  seems  also  to  be  the 
suggestion  that  his  own  lament,  which  may  take  its  origin  from 
a  type  of  desire  less  often  condoned  even  than  that  of  King 
Tereus,  will  be  vulgarized  and  debased  in  the  same  way  by  1 
those  who  read  it  unsympathetically.  At  any  rate  it  is  this 
picture  alone,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  least  attractive  side  of 
intersexual  passion,  that  the  speaker  notices.  The  other  scenes  i 
on  the  walls  he  dismisses  as  ‘other  withered  stumps  of  time’,  i 
We  are  thus  prepared  to  find  that  the  relationship  between 
Belladonna  and  himself  is  a  strained  one. 

In  Belladonna’s  speeches  which  follow  the  strain  is  obvious. 
Most  critics  have  commented  on  their  neurasthenic  intensity 
and  I  have  myself  just  used  the  same  word.  But  perhaps  in  the  : 
light  of  what  has  been  said  we  can  see  that  her  frustration  is 
tragic  too,  and  that  it  is  only  because  the  speaker’s  own 
image  of  her  is  sharp  with  the  sharpness  of  repugnance  that  her 
remarks  seem  so  querulous.  She  in  her  incomprehension  is 
trying  to  strike  some  sparks  of  ‘normal’  affection  or  solicitude 
from  him;  he  for  his  part  remains  flinty,  aware  of  his  own 
incapacity  to  respond  and  of  the  impasse  in  which  they  are 
locked: 

I  think  we  are  in  rats’  alley 

Where  the  dead  men  lost  their  bones. 

Asked  what  he  is  thinking,  what  he  remembers,  he  can  only 
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recall  Madame  Sosostris’s  quotation  from  The  Tempest  and  his 
own  private  memories  associated  with  it.  This  beats  in  his 
head  with  the  maddening  insistence  of  a  cheap  tune,  a  ‘Shake- 
speherian  Rag’,  as  he  calls  it,  sealing  him  off  from  all  Bella¬ 
donna’s  advances  and  questions,  and  she  is  reduced  to  making 
fantastic  proposals  (T  shall  rush  out  as  I  am . . .’)  in  order  to 
claim  some  of  his  attention.  Even  if  not  actually  engaged  in 
playing  a  game  of  chess  they  sit  opposite  each  other  as  if  they 
were,  locked  in  a  circle  of  behaviour  where  the  moves  are 
unspontaneous  and  cold-blooded,  ‘Pressing  lidless  eyes’  and 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  third  party  to  disturb  the  stalemate 
of  their  personal  Hell. 

The  relationship  between  these  two  having  been  vividly 
sketched  the  poem  cuts  at  once  into  a  Cockney  woman’s 
monologue  in  a  pub.  Here  we  have  again  a  record  of  the 
immoderate  desire  symbolized  in  the  picture  of  Philomela,  but 
now  there  is  no  remoteness  or  artistry  to  soften  it  and  it  is 
accordingly  realistic  and  harsh.  The  scene  is  not  perhaps  as 
devoid  of  compassion  as  the  previous  one  (these  men  and 
women  are  sufficiently  removed  from  the  speaker’s  own  world 
for  him  to  feel  secure  against  them,  and  thus  more  sympathetic), 
but  the  general  effect  is  nevertheless  to  stress  the  selfishness  and 
brute  carnality  into  which  domestic  love  can  degenerate. 
Albert,  the  husband  of  whom  the  woman  is  speaking,  ‘can’t 
bear  to  look  at’  his  ailing  wife.  He  ‘wants  a  good  time’  and  is 
not  unwilling  to  seek  it  elsewhere  if  his  wife  cannot  provide  it. 
The  wife,  worn  out  after  repeated  pregnancies,  has  resorted  to 
an  abortion  upon  herself  and  admits  that  since  doing  so  she  has 
‘never  been  the  same’.  It  is  a  sordid  and  pitiful  glimpse  of  a 
marriage  where  the  parties  are  too  poor  to  afford  contra¬ 
ceptives,  but  this  is  not  quite  how  the  speaker  seems  to  regard 
it.  As  the  pub  closes  for  the  night  and  as  the  Cockneys  are 
exchanging  their  flat  valedictions  he  remembers  Ophelia’s 
‘Good  night,  ladies,  good  night,  sweet  ladies,  good  night,  good 
night’,  and  it  is  as  though  he  were  persuading  himself  that  even 
Ophelia’s  gentle  devotion,  like  Cleopatra’s  impetuous  desire, 
comes  down  to  this  in  the  end:  the  shabby  pursuit  of  man  by 
woman,  or  of  woman  by  man,  for  the  pursuer’s  own  selfish 
satisfaction.  Cleopatra,  with  whom  the  section  began,  is  the 
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predatory  woman  and  Ophelia,  with  whom  it  ends,  the  type  V 
of  the  preyed  upon.  The  speaker  cannot  see  beyond  this  t 
sordidness  and  cries  out  in  effect,  with  Hamlet,  ‘Go  to.  I’ll  a 
no  more  on’t;  it  hath  made  me  mad’.  a 


The  Fire  Sermon  is  just  as  much  a  repudiation  of  sex  as  A  Gam 
of  Chess,  but  it  carries  the  speaker’s  meditations  a  stage  further 
and  forms  a  sort  of  pivotal  centre  in  the  poem.  I  shall  accord* 
ingly  allot  it  a  little  more  space  in  my  discussion.  What  is 
presented  here  is  the  speaker’s  complete  dissatisfaction  with 
human  relationships  and  his  first  tentative  attempts  to  with* 
draw  from  them  into  the  life  of  the  spirit.  I  do  not  say  ‘Chris¬ 
tianity’,  because  both  here  and  in  the  final  section  the  poem  is 
deliberately  vague  as  to  the  particular  religion  which  he  is  to 
embrace. 

Some  time  has  passed  and  now  the  leaves  are  falling.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  with  the  passage  of  time  the 
speaker’s  attitude  itself  is  developing.  Most  of  the  action  now 
takes  place  on  or  beside  the  Thames  and  the  opening  lines 
indicate  his  attitude  to  the  river.  It  is  as  the  resort  of  untidy, 
giggling  lovers  that  he  sees  it  —  the  canoes  at  Richmond  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  or  evening  —  but  now  the  colder  air  has 
driven  the  lovers  indoors  and  he  is  left  alone  to  brood  over  his 
own  isolation  from  their  carefree  promiscuity.  Emphasizing 
the  fact  that  it  is  still  a  revulsion  against  marriage  and  the 
courtship  preceding  it  that  he  feels  he  quotes  more  than  once 
from  Spenser’s  Prothalamion,  and  when  he  repeats  a  snatch  from 
the  Psalms  to  symbolize  the  feeling  of  bondage  which  oppresses 
him  he  alters  ‘Babylon’  to  ‘Leman’  as  if  to  suggest  that  it  is  the 
sweethearts  on  the  river  who  are  his  captors.  Suddenly  horror 
rises  up  in  him  again  and  he  is  back  ‘in  rats’  alley’  where  small 
slimy  creatures  move  close  to  him  while,  like  the  Fisher  King 
of  the  myths,  he  sits  ‘fishing  in  the  dark  canal . . .  behind  the  |- 
gashouse’  for  the  fertility,  that  is  the  desire,  which  he  has  lost  | 
The  reference  to  a  king  allows  him  to  observe  that  his  predica*  P 
ment  is  in  some  sense  a  dynastic  affair,  a  matter  of  heredity  P 
(I  find  myself  thinking  of  Harry  in  The  Family  Reunion  here), 
but  the  horror  remains.  Naked  bodies  writhe  on  the  bank  of 
the  canal  and  the  rats’  feet  patter  among  the  bones  ‘in  a  little 
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low  dry  garret’.  His  thoughts  return  with  tormented  insistence 
to  the  sort  of  love-affair  that  he  cannot  participate  in,  and  once 
again  he  feels  that  it  is  not  so  much  because  of  a  personal 
aversion  but  because  of  the  inanity  of  the  affair  itself  that  he 
despises  it.  The  spring  no  longer  brings  Actaeon  to  the  naked 
Diana,  but  Sweeney  to  Mrs,  Porter  on  an  errand  of  trivial  and 
vulgar  lust.  He  compares  the  vanity  of  these  petty  intrigues 
with  the  dedicated  purpose  of  Parsifal,  hero  in  a  myth  in  which 
sterility  is  redeemed,  and  once  again  the  contrast  between  the 
actual  and  the  symbol  —  Mrs.  Porter  assuaging  Sweeney’s 
desires  on  the  one  hand  and  Parsifal  retrieving  the  emblems  of 
fertility  on  the  other  — comes  shockingly  home  to  him.  And 
again  he  hears  the  nightingale,  the  voice  that  is  so  lavish  with 
its  sweetness  and  which,  as  the  myth  would  have  it,  owes  its 
very  existence  to  the  brutality  of  lust. 

But  the  nightingale’s  song  is  really  in  the  nature  of  an  inter¬ 
polation.  It  is  the  line  from  Verlaine  that  is  the  cue  for  Mr. 
Eugenides  to^  make  his  second,  and  last,  appearance  in  the 
poem.  Verlaine’s  own  private  life,  his  tempestuous  relations 
with  Rimbaud  and  so  on,  is  familiar  enough  today  and  here  he 
is  writing  of  choristers  —  obvious  enough  symbols  of  boyish 
innocence.  It  is  into  this  sort  of  context  that  the  merchant,  the 
type  of  the  seedy  pederast,  intrudes.  I  used  to  think  that  this 
character  had  been  introduced  merely  to  show  the  speaker’s 
awareness  of  the  sordid  level  to  which  his  own  sort  of  love  could 
sink,  but  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  more  to  his 
appearance  than  this.  Eliot’s  own  notes  tell  us  that  ‘the  one- 
eyed  merchant,  seller  of  currants,  melts  into  the  Phoenician 
Sailor’  and  if  there  is  as  close  an  identification  as  this  between 
the  two  I  think  that  what  we  have  here  must  be  meant  to 
suggest  that  the  speaker  is  now  beginning  to  feel  almost  as 
disgusted  with  his  own  emotions  as  with  those  of  the  ‘nymphs’ 
and  their  beaux  on  the  Thames.  The  Phoenician  Sailor,  the 
drowned  man,  is  not  I  suppose  personally  identified  with  Mr. 
Eugenides.  It  would  surely  be  a  gross  error  to  suppose  that  the 
speaker  is  here  repudiating  the  memory  of  the  man  upon  whom 
all  his  affection  was  centred.  What  he  does  seem  to  have 
realized  is  that  even  that  affection  comes  down  in  the  end 
to  the  level  of  the  brutes.  The  disenchanted  gaze  with  which  he 
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regarded  the  motives  and  behaviour  of  the  husband,  Albert,!  sai 
is  now  turned  up>on  his  own  feelings  and  he  has  to  admit  (witkl  ag 
what  pain  we  are  to  imagine)  that  even  they,  the  basis  upool  all 
which  his  whole  view  of  life  had  rested,  are  rooted  in  selhshncaf  m’ 
and  appetite.  Mr.  Eugenides  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  ghastl)  hi 
apparitions  in  the  poem  for  he  is  a  caricature,  and  thus  a  su 
destroyer,  of  those  very  emotions  and  attitudes  by  which  unti  loi 
now  the  speaker  has  been  sustained.  Where  in  the  field  of  humar  in' 
relationships  is  he  now  to  turn?  There  is,  surely,  nowhere.  i  a 
What  stage  have  the  speaker’s  introspections  now  reached?! 

To  call  it  detachment  would  be,  I  think,  to  exaggerate  ib}  ar 
stability  and  completeness.  It  is  rather  a  state  of  dislocation  i  a 
where  the  honesty  he  has  achieved  is  liable  at  any  moment  toj  th 
decompose.  He  is  not  so  much  limp  from  exhaustion  as  ten»|  th 
from  it  and,  like  some  kinds  of  fever,  his  inward  perturbatiogl  th 
gives  him  a  sort  of  clairvoyance.  In  order  to  symbolize  thil  d( 
condition  he  now  becomes  Tiresias,  a  being  helplessly  sus-i  at 
pended  between  the  poles  of  male  and  female  yet  one  to  whomi  cs 
was  also  entrusted  the  gift  of  prevision;  and  because  the  whok(  m 
subject  of  the  poem  is  the  transcending  of  physical  love,  normal'  m 
or  otherwise,  the  notes  declare  that  ‘What  Tiresias  sees,  in  fact,!  01 
is  the  substance  of  the  poem’.  There  is,  of  course,  an  ambiguity  |  al 
here  since  it  might  be  argued  that,  strictly  speaking,  all  thatl  tl 
Tiresias  sees  is  the  seduction  of  the  typist  by  the  house  agent’jf  n 
clerk  which  follows.  But  Eliot’s  italics  are  enough  to  dispdl  tl 
the  ambiguity.  It  is  Tiresias’s  attitude,  as  much  as  his  vision,  0: 
that  counts,  and  when  we  begin  to  see  the  scenes  that  the  poem'  C 
presents  as  if  through  his  eyes,  the  eyes  of  a  being  for  whomj  d 
desire  has  become  meaningless,  we  begin  also  to  understand!  h 
the  true  significance  of  those  scenes.  Here  again,  in  what|  0 
follows,  we  see  love  reduced  to  drab  insignificance.  A  fragment  tl 
from  Sappho  (herself  an  appropriate  choice)  revives  the  chain  a 
of  references  to  ‘the  sailor’  and  then  leads  into  a  scene  that  r 
is  largely  a  repetition  of  what  has  gone  before.  Love  is  at  bot-  i 
tom  merely  lust,  and  perfunctory  besides.  The  scene  ends  with  t 
the  music  of  the  typist’s  gramophone,  the  sort  of  music  heaid  i 
also  from  the  canoes  and  punts  that  throng  the  river  on  summa  I 
evenings,  and  the^  speaker  contrasts  with  it  ‘The  pleasant  i 
whining  of  a  mandoline’  played  by  an  authentic  if  not  neco-  ( 
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crt,  sarily  accomplished  musician  in  the  bar  where,  significandy 
dti  again,  sailors  or  ‘fishmen’  gather.  These  indirect  but  continuing 
JOB  allusions  to  the  drowned  man  seem  to  me  to  corroborate 
le*  my  suggestion  that  the  speaker  is  not  yet  detached  from 
his  own  affections,  even  if  he  has  seen  through  them,  but  the 
a  sudden  juxtaposition,  after  the  ‘public  bar  . . .  Where  fishmen 
itfl  lounge  at  noon’,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Magnus  Martyr  should 
intimate  to  us  that  they  may  be  beginning  to  alter,  to  undergo 
a  process  of  sublimation  and  refinement  into  faith. 

This  process  is  postulated  rather  than  described  in  the  poem 
and  I  am  half  inclined  to  make  its  status  as  a  postulate  my 
excuse  for  not  discussing  it.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  by-pass 
t  to  the  question  with  a  vague  formula  —  to  say  for  example  that 
the  fpojs  felt  by  the  speaker  is  beconung  4y<5rrrn  —  and  it  is  true 
Liun  that  a  commentator  might  be  excused  if  he  felt  that  the  only 
thi  decent  alternative  to  a  formula  of  this  kind  would  be  to  quote 
sus-  at  length  from  the  literature  of  Christianity,  and  perhaps 
loa  especially  from  St.  Augustine’s  Confessions.  I  cannot  permit 
10k  myself  too  many  secondary  quotations  in  this  sort  of  com- 
nul  mentary,  important  though  I  think  many  of  them  might  be,  but 
act,  on  the  other  hand  this  incipient  alteration  in  the  speaker’s 
uity  attitude  is  a  principal  theme  in  The  Waste  Land  —  the  main 
that  theme  one  could  say  —  and  I  feel  that  I  must  accord  it  a  little 
:nt’t  more  attention  than  would  be  contained  in  a  formula.  To  put 
spd  the  matter  bluntly,  1  think  the  speaker’s  motivation  is  a  subject 
ion,  on  which  readers  of  the  poem  are  likely  to  divide  very  sharply, 
ocn  On  the  one  hand  there  will  be  those  who  wish  to  explain  his 
horn  development  in  psychological  terms  and  on  the  other  there  will 
tand  be  those  who  wish  to  explain  it  in  Christian  terms,  as  a  matter 
vhat  of  humiliation  and  grace.  The  first  of  these  groups  will  say 
nent  that  because  his  love  is  frustrated  in  this  life  he  resorts  to 
hail  another  life  in  which  it  may  be  satisfied,  that  he  is  in  a  sense 
that  ranning  away  from  himself;  and  the  second  group  will  say  that 
bot-  it  is  through  the  love  that  he  feels  for  the  dead  man,  and 
witk  through  the  sense  of  guilt  associated  with  it,  that  he  is  brought 
eard  nearer  to  God.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the  argument 
iraa  between  these  two  groups  necessarily  lies  outside  the  field  of 
Lsan!  literary  criticism.  For  instance,  I  can  conceive  of  a  responsible 
eco-i  critic  arguing  that  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the  speaker’s 
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gropings  towards  faith  is  seriously  weakened  by  the  com* 
paradve  absence  of  charity  from  the  poem  and  by  the  (possibly 
unavoidable)  impression  of  superciliousness  that  some  secdom 
of  it  produce.  At  the  same  dme  I  feel  that  a  cridc  should  be  on 
his  guard  against  entering  into  the  argument  too  impetuously, 
lest  he  find  that  he  is  not  cridcizing  or  defending  an  ingredient 
in  the  poem  so  much  as  an  ingredient  in  himself.  1  supp>ose  one 
might  say  that  it  is  to  the  second  group,  the  believers,  that  the 
poem  is  really  addressed,  and  certainly  the  references  to  St. 
Augusdne  which  we  shall  be  considering  in  a  moment  tend  to 
confirm  such  a  view.  Yet  even  this  is  to  distort  the  poem  a  little 
for,  as  I  have  said,  its  later  secdons  merely  assume  development 
in  the  speaker  and  are  not  concerned  to  describe  or  jusdfy  it 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  cridc  needs  to  proceed  caudously. 
It  will  not  do  to  cridcize  King  Lear  by  saying  that  one  would 
not  oneself  be  so  foolish  as  to  divide  a  kingdom  between  two 
hypocritical  daughters,  casdng  off  the  youngest  for  her  honesty. 
This  is  not  a  complete  parallel  to  the  problem  in  The  Waste 
Land,  but  it  does  suggest  the  sort  of  caveat  that  seems  to  be 
necessary.  The  problem  is  a  complex  one  and,  of  course,  it 
needs  a  much  fuller  discussion  than  I  have  found  space  for 
here.  I  cannot,  however,  afford  to  go  more  deeply  into  it  in  an 
essay  like  this,  the  purpose  of  which  is  expository  rather  than 
cridcal,  and  I  accordingly  return  to  the  text  of  The  Fire  Sermon, 
from  which  I  have  already  digressed  too  far. 

The  reference  to  St.  Magnus  Martyr  is  followed  by  ‘The  Song 
of  the  (three)  Thames-daughters’,  and  here  it  is  again  the  river 
that  we  focus  upon.  At  first  it  is  the  river  that  we  know  today, 
the  industrial  artery  sweadng  ‘Oil  and  tar’,  but  an  allusion  to 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  awakens  more  remote  associations  and  the 
picture  changes.  We  see  a  more  brilliant  Thames  with  a 
colourful  barge,  in  which  Elizabeth  and  Leicester  are  fiirdng, 
floadng  upon  it.  I  take  it  that  there  is  an  indirect  reference  here 
to  the  barge  of  that  other  queen,  Cleopatra,  and  I  think  we 
should  also  nodee  that  a  ‘narrow  canoe’  is  mentioned  just 
afterwards.  Some  sort  of  comparison  between  the  barges  and 
the  canoe  is  evidently  intended,  though  it  might  be  argued  that 
the  comparison  is  too  laconic  to  be  seized  upon  with  any 
hrmness,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  what  is  meant 
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is  a  simple  contrast  between  Elizabethan  glamour  and  modem 
drabness  or  a  parallel  between  Elizabethan  coquetry  and 
modem  philandering.  But  these  effects  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  and  the  successive  references  to  Cleopatra,  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  to  the  ‘nymphs’  of  Richmond  seem  to  hang  together 
quite  coherently.  The  speaker  sees  a  fundamental  futility  in  all 
love-affairs  and  flirtations,  whatever  the  trappings  in  which 
they  are  decked  out  and  however  remote  from  his  own  time 
they  may  be.  The  ‘Song’  of  the  Thames-daughters  continues 
in  the  form  of  snatches  of  conversation  which  hint  at  the  sort 
of  promiscuity  in  which  these  daughters  have  been  involved, 
but  the  tone  of  the  verse  grows  more  and  more  imi>ersonal  and 
resigned  until  it  culminates  in  a  deliberately  false  note: 

My  people  humble  people  who  expect 

Nothing. 

This  liturgical  touch  prepares  us  for  the  quotation  from  St. 
Augustine  which  follows. 

The  quotation  comes  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of 
the  Confessions  and  the  note  which  Eliot  has  appended  to  it, 
with  its  mention  of  ‘unholy  loves’,  translates  enough  of  its 
context  to  explain  how  it  bears  upon  the  characters  and 
incidents  —  the  lovers  on  the  river,  Mrs.  Porter,  Mr.  Eugenides, 
the  typist  and  the  rest  —  that  have  preceded  it.  What  the  notes 
do  not  make  clear,  and  what  I  feel  they  might  have,  is  that 
Augustine  ‘came’  twice  to  Carthage  and  that  on  the  second 
occasion  he  had  travelled  to  it  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
misery  into  which  he  had  been  plunged  by  the  death  of  a 
friend,  one  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  a  friendship  which  he 
himself  describes  as  ‘delightful  to  me  above  all  the  delights  of 
this  my  life’.  Anyone  who  begins  reading  at  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Book  IV  of  the  Confessions  will,  I  think,  agree  that  this  second 
visit  to  Carthage  is  even  more  revealing  when  we  refer  it  to  the 
theme  of  The  Waste  Land,  and  he  is  likely  to  realize  also  what  a 
huge  reference  the  broken  fragment  ‘To  Carthage  then  I  came’ 
really  contains.'  Like  Augustine  at  this  stage  of  his  life  the 
speaker  is  not  yet  able  to  accept  Christianity,  despite  the 

‘Thus  Augustine’s  mirabar  enim  celtros  morlaUs  vivere,  quia  ilU,  gum  quasi  turn 
mmturum  diUxtram,  mortuus  trot  (IV,  6),  to  take  only  one  example,  can  surely  be 
related  to  lines  60-6,  those  lines  in  which  the  fragments  from  the  Inftmo  occur. 
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craving  for  consolation  and  forgiveness  that  he  endures.  At 
least  his  repetition  of  the  word  ‘burning’  seems  to  imply  that 
he  is  still  caught  in  the  trammels  of  the  senses,  since  in  the  Fire- 
Sermon  in  the  Mahd-Vagga}  from  which  this  section  derives  its 
title  it  is  chiefly  to  the  organs  of  sense,  and  to  the  perceptions 
that  they  report,  that  the  Buddha  applies  this  word.  It  is  for 
these  sensual  perceptions,  and  for  the  impressions  received  from 
them  by  the  mind,  the  Buddha  declares,  that  ‘the  learned  and 
noble  disciple  conceives  an  aversion’,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
‘in  conceiving  this  aversion,  he  becomes  divested  of  passion, 
and  by  the  absence  of  passion  he  becomes  free,  and  when  he  is 
free  he  becomes  aware  that  he  is  free’.  Augustine  has  a  section 
on  the  senses  in  Book  X  of  the  Confessions  which  almost  exactly 
parallels  these  tenets  and  it  is  evidently  from  it  that  the  second 
of  the  references  to  this  work  is  taken: 

But  I . . .  entangle  myself  likewise  in  these  [merely  out¬ 
ward]  beauties;  but  you  pluck  me  out,  O  Lord,  you  pluck 
me  out,  since  your  compassion  is  before  my  eyes.* 

What  is  the  point  of  this  ‘collocation  of . . .  two  representatives 
of  eastern  and  western  asceticism’?  Obviously  there  is  common 
ground  between  them  in  that  it  is  detachment  which  they  are 
both  recommending,  but  perhaps  we  are  meant  to  notice  that, 
whereas  the  Buddhist  has  virtually  to  achieve  this  detachment 
for  himself,  the  Christian  rather  feels  himself  torn  up  by  God 
from  the  webs  and  meshes  of  the  world.  With  the  repeated  s 
‘O  Lord  Thou  pluckest’,  as  with  the  repeated  ‘burning’,  we  L 
surely  feel  the  agony  of  the  speaker  undergoing  this  avulsion  ' 
and  although  by  the  end  of  the  section  the  fourfold  repetition 
of  ‘burning’  has  died  down  to  the  single  word  that  word  itself 
suggests  that  the  agony  continues.  The  original  Fire-Sermon  I 
was  irresistible,  as  the  last  paragraph  of  the  translation  men-  I 
tioned  in  Eliot’s  note  makes  clear:  | 

Now  while  this  exposition  was  being  delivered,  the  minds  of  ' 
the  thousand  priests  became  free  from  attachment  and 
delivered  from  the  depravities. 

*  See  Buddhism  in  Translations  by  Henry  Clarke  Warren  (Cambridge,  Maa.  I 

•9>5).PP-35>-3;  I 

*  Confessions,  X,  34.  F 
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Here,  however,  it  is  with  the  equivocal  ‘burning’  that  the 
section  concludes.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  words  of  Gerontton, 
‘We  have  not  reached  conclusion’  and  that  Parts  IV  and  V  will 
not  necessarily  provide  an  anticlimax. 

Death  by  Water,  in  which  we  see  the  drowned  Phlebas*  drifting 
among  subaqueous  currents,  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
misplaced,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  if  its  only  purpose  were  to 
provide  us  with  a  picture  of  the  drifting  body.  But  I  think  it  is 
intended  to  do  much  more  than  this  and  that  it  is  perfectly 
successful,  though  in  a  way  that  is  so  subtle  as  to  be  very  nearly 
indescribable.  As  other  commentators  have  noted,  the  section 
consists  of  a  free  translation  of  the  last  lines  of  an  earlier  poem, 
Dans  he  Restaurant.  In  that  poem  it  is  evidently  intended  to 
contrast  with  ‘the  obscene  boastful  reminiscences  of  the  old 
waiter’*  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  voix  d'enfants  contrast 
with  the  fornication  between  Sweeney  and  Mrs.  Porter  in  The 
Fire  Sermon.  Here,  however,  its  bearing  on  what  has  gone  before 
is  more  tenuous  and  at  the  same  time  more  intricate. 

I  think  we  could  say  that  the  main  effect  of  the  section  is 
valedictory  rather  than  descriptive.  It  is  as  though  the  sp>eaker 
has  turned  back  for  a  last  survey  of  the  pattern  of  his  former  life 
before  going  forward  into  the  new  and  the  unknown.  He  sees 
the  friend  upon  whom  his  desires  were  centred  not  only  as 
someone  who  has  been  reft  from  him  but  also  as  someone 
already  acclimatized  to  the  kingdom  of  Death  and  perhaps 
unconscious  of  the  yearning  to  which  his  death  has  given  rise. 
Phlebas  rises  and  falls  as  he  welters  among  the  currents,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  resignation  or  indifference  in  his  serene  insen- 
ticnce.  The  speaker’s  love  is  unrequited  now.  Death  having 
made  it  so,  and  it  is  as  if  some  of  the  poignancy  with  which  he 
realizes  this  has  crept  in  at  the  end: 

Gentile  or  Jew 

O  you  who  turn  the  wheel  and  look  to  windward. 

Consider  Phlebas,  who  was  once  handsome  and  tall  as  you. 

*  I  have  not  traced  this  name,  but  it  may  well  be  fictitious.  The  important  point 
Mans  to  be  that,  as  Miss  Weston  points  out,  ‘the  worship  of  Adonis . . .  was 
originally  of  Phoenician  origin’  (From  Ritual  to  Romance,  Cambridge  1930),  p.  40. 

*  Matthibssen,  The  Achievement  of  T.  S.  Eliot  (and  ed.  New  York  1947),  p.  150. 
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But  the  relationship  is  a  barren  one  and,  with  this  obscurely 
disturbing  appeal,  he  turns  back  from  it  again. 

This  might  seem  to  suggest  that  there  are  only  two  levels  at 
which  the  lyric  may  be  read  —  as  a  description  in  the  first  place 
and,  in  the  second,  as  a  valediction  —  but  I  think  there  are 
others  and  that  even  as  terse  a  commentary  as  this  can  afford 
to  notice  one  more.  Surely,  then,  the  image  of  the  body  welter* 
ing  under  water  also  symbolizes  that  stage  of  development  to 
which  the  speaker  himself  has  now  attained.  He  too,  like  the 
drowned  sailor,  is  disembodied,  suspended  in  a  condition  of 
being  where  ‘the  profit  and  loss’  have  ceased  to  matter,  and  he 
too  may  be  said  to  have  ‘passed  the  stages  of  his  age  and  youth’. 
Indeed  of  him  we  may  say  that  he  has  already  passed  the 
whirlpool  also  (though  we  are  to  see  him  spinning  in  it  still  at 
the  end  of  the  poem).  The  effect  is  to  suggest  that  his  attitude 
is  one  from  which  expectation  has  almost  disappeared.  Here 
in  fact  is  a  measure  of  that  detachment  to  which  The  Fin 
Sermon  has  directed  us.  For  the  moment  the  speaker  has 
achie\'ed  it  and  even  if  he  cannot  maintain  it  at  least  it  will 
last  long  enough  for  him  to  hear  the  commands  of  the  thunder. 

The  general  note  to  Part  V,  What  the  Thunder  Said,  mentions 
the  three  themes  that  run  through  the  first  half  of  it.  The 
existence  of  this  note,  and  the  fact  that  other  commentatnn 
have  analysed  the  first  half  of  the  section  in  much  the  same  ^ 
way  that  I  should  wish  to  do,  allows  me  to  adopt  a  more  cursory  P 
kind  of  comment  here.  The  references  to  Miss  Weston’s  book 
are  perhaps  denser  here  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  poem  1 
and  it  seems  clear  that  the  idea  behind  the  opening  paragraphs  j 
is  what  she  calls  ‘The  Task  of  the  Hero’,  the  task  of  redeeming 
the  Waste  Land.  Miss  Weston  points  out  that  in  one  version  of 
the  Gawain  story  the  desolation  of  the  land  ‘is,  in  some  manner,  . 
not  clearly  explained,  connected  with  the  death  of  a  knight  I 
whose  name  and  identity  are  never  disclosed’.*  In  Eliot’s  I 
poem  this  knight  is,  of  course,  Phlebas  and,  as  the  first  paragraph  f 
of  this  last  section  makes  clear,  the  Hero  is  no  longer  Gawain  I 
or  Perceval  or  Galahad  but  Christ  himself.  As  in  an  Eliza*  | 
bethan  tragedy,  thunder  is  presented  as  the  voice  of  God  (thus  f 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  1 1 . 
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in  the  sixth  line  it  is  associated  with  the  Crucifixion),  and  the 
spring  in  which  it  is  heard  is  no  longer  merely  the  ‘cruellest’ 
season  but  the  season  of  fertility  and  rebirth  also.  In  the  same 
way  ‘He  who  was  living  is  now  dead’  refers  not  so  much  to 
Phlebas  as  to  Christ,  and  when  the  speaker  goes  on  to  say  ‘We 
who  are  living  are  now  dying’  he  seems  to  be  thinking  of  a  very 
special  sort  of  death,  the  death  into  faith. 

In  the  second  paragraph  we  have  again  a  descripdon  of  the 
aridity  of  the  Waste  Land,  but  it  is  a  description  that  can  also 
refer  to  the  approach  to  the  Chapel  Perilous  —  as  well,  of 
course,  as  to  the  sterile  desert  which  is  the  speaker’s  own 
spiritual  condition.  A  reference  to  ‘dry  sterile  thunder  without 
rain’  evidently  means  that  though  the  speaker  has  meditated 
upon  the  doctrines  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Buddha  he  has  not 
yet  properly  absorbed  them.  His  mind  knows  what  the  com¬ 
mands  of  God  entail,  as  it  were,  but  they  are  not  yet  assimilated 
into  his  emotions  and  spirit.  It  is  the  water  of  grace,  the 
ability  to  accept  these  commands  absolutely  and  'with  firm 
conviction,  that  he  craves  but  so  far  at  least  ‘there  is  no  water’. 
Like  the  Antarctic  explorers  mentioned  in  one  of  the  notes  he  is 
at  the  extremity  of  his  strength,  and  cautious  lest  the  belief 
towards  which  he  feels  himself  to  be  driven  should  turn  out  to 
be  hallucinatory,  the  effect  of  mere  exhaustion.  Again,  like 
Cleopas  and  the  other  disciple  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  he 
cannot  yet  recognize  the  Saviour  who  has  appeared  and  who 
remains  ‘wrapt  in  a  brown  mantle’  of  doubt.  Yet  as  he  surveys 
his  position,  trying  to  ascertain  the  probity  of  the  influences 
that  are  encouraging  him  to  make  the  leap  of  faith,  he  becomes 
more  and  more  aware  that  that  leap  is,  for  him,  inevitable. 
The  temporal  world  has  lost  all  meaning:  cities  rise  and  fall 
and  now  there  are  hordes  of  godless  men  swarming  over 
eastern  Europe,  hordes  whose  apostasy  itself  becomes,  for 
others,  an  argument  in  favour  of  belief.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  turns  his  eyes  inwards  upon  his  own  soul  it  is  only  to 
find  there  a  gallery  of  horrors  which  repentance  and  faith  alone 
can  dispel.  These  visions  come  to  him  in  the  violet  light 
previously  associated  with  Tiresias  and  are  thus,  I  think, 
intended  to  represent  introspection  or  self-knowledge  at  its 
most  scrupulous  and  luminous.  At  the  same  time  we  remember 
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that  ‘the  violet  hour’  is  that  hour  ‘when  the  human  engine 
waits  Like  a  taxi  throbbing  waiting’,  and  we  realize  that  the 
speaker’s  anguish  is  now  verging  upon  a  crisis  that  is  to  be 
decisive.  Miss  Weston  speaks  of  ‘a  strange  and  terrifying 
adventure  in  a  mysterious  Chapel,  an  adventure  which  ...  is 
fraught  with  extreme  peril  to  life’*  and,  with  the  speaker,  it  is 
in  that  Chapel  that  we  now  find  ourselves.  Contrary  to  what 
we  might  expect,  however,  it  is  not  fear  that  he  feels:  the  ‘Dry 
bones’  of  his  tortured  fancy,  among  which  the  rats’  feet  rattled, 
‘can  harm  no  one’  now.  He  feels  shame  only,  shame  that  he 
should  have  been  willing  to  say,  with  Peter,  ‘I  do  not  know  the 
man’.  ‘In  a  flash  of  lightning’  he  sees  that  it  is  not  so  much 
scruple  as  cowardice  that  is  holding  him  back  and,  as  the  cock 
that  reproved  Peter  falls  silent,  there  comes  ‘a  damp  gust’  of 
the  wind4hat  he  has  waited  for,  bringing  relief  at  last.  The 
Hero,  Christ,  has  achieved  the  feat  of  ‘Freeing  the  Waters’ 
and  now  the  thunder  is  heard  through  the  failing  rain. 

Significantly  enough  it  is  not  the  Christian  God  who  speaks: 
the  protagonist  has  achieved  belief  but  orthodoxy  he  cannot  yet 
compass.  But  it  is  enough  that  his  faith  should  be  absolute  at 
last,  even  if  only  fleetingly,  and  the  three  commands  of  the 
thunder  (‘Give,  sympathize,  control’)  find  no  resistance  as  they 
pass  into  his  consciousness.  The  first  injunction  rouses  him  to  a 
passionate  avowal  of  his  love,  an  avowal  that  is  at  the  same  time 
a  denial  of  its  sufficiency,  and  the  second  endows  him  with  a 
charity  that  enables  him  to  look  outwards  upon  the  tragedies 
of  others  as  well  as  inwards  upon  his  own.  But  with  a  final 
irony,  and  an  honesty  that  I  find  most  impressive,  the  poem  in 
effect  admits  that  the  moment  of  revelation,  like  the  lightning 
flash,  has  faded,  and  with  the  last  of  the  thunder’s  commands 
his  nostalgia  and  yearning  for  the  love  that  he  has  missed 
reasserts  itself: 


The  sea  was  calm,  your  heart  would  have  responded 
Gaily,  when  invited,  beating  obedient 
To  controlling  hands. 


Even  as  the  thunder  is  speaking  we  are  thus  returned  to  the 
mood  of  the  Hyacinth  garden  and  this  transitional  passage 
*  Op.  cit.,  p.  165. 
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prepares  us  for  the  speaker’s  relapse  into  the  role  of  the  Fisher 
King,  sitting  on  the  shore  with  the  arid  plain  behind  him. 
Far  from  its  being  an  anticlimax  this  relapse  seems  to  me 
indispensable  to  the  whole  structure  and  meaning  of  the  poem, 
for  without  it  the  speaker’s  love  for  Phlebas  would  inevitably 
seem  a  little  shallow  and  too  easily  displaced.  Moreover,  such 
faith  as  he  has  achieved  would  itself  appear  in  a  false  light. 
That  faith,  the  poem  seems  to  be  saying,  is  not  an  easy  chair 
into  which  one  slumps  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  with  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  disturbed,  but  a  continual  challenge  requiring 
effort,  like  the  effort  of  a  man  trying  to  walk  upright  on  the 
deck  of  a  wildly  tossing  ship.  It  is  true  that  the  speaker  returns 
to  his  own  tragedy,  quoting  from  the  Pervigilium  Veruris  (and 
perhaps  from  Tennyson)*  to  express  his  longing  for  a  life  that 
shall  be  as  free  and  impulsive  as  the  flight  of  a  bird.  But  he  has 
had  his  revelation,  however  brief,  and  now  it  is  in  a  mood  of 
expiation  rather  than  meaningless  suffering  that  he  accepts  the 
burden  of  his  grief  and  guilt.  That  guilt  is  again  suggested  by 
the  line  from  the  Purgatorio  (here  also  the  provenance  of  the 
quotation  seems  to  me  to  go  a  long  way  to  confirm  my  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  poem:  Nostro  peccato  fu  ermafrodito),  and  here 
as  in  the  earlier  sections  of  the  poem  the  weight  of  the  guilt  is 
all  but  insupportable.  Nevertheless  if  he  is  to  be,  with  Hiero- 
nymo,  ‘mad  againe’  it  must  now  be  with  a  holy  madness.  Like 
Amaut  Daniel  in  Purgatory  he  plunges  into  the  refining  fire  of 
repentance,  steeling  himself  to  accomplish  gradually  a  more 
stable  detachment  from  his  own  desires.  ‘Give,  sympathize, 
control’:  these  are  the  admonitions  of  the  thunder  and  these  he 
must  learn  to  apply.  If  he  can  do  so,  ‘peace  and  peace  and 
peace’  may  indeed  come  upon  his  tortured  spirit  in  the  end. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay  that  what  I  wanted  to  do 
m  it  was  to  offer  a  simpler  and  more  palpable  reading  of  The 
Waste  Land  than  I  had  been  able  to  find  in  the  commentaries 
of  others,  and  I  hope  that  the  interpretation  may  also  help  to 
show  that  the  poem  is  no  mere  ingenious  exercise  but  an 
impassioned  history.  It  seems  to  me  to  gain  rather  than  to  lose 
when  we  accept  the  tragedy  of  its  protagonist  as  personal,  and 

*  A  song  in  TTu  Princess  begins  ‘O  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South’. 
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when  we  see  that  personal  tragedy  as  the  central  impulse  from 
which  the  more  generalized  reflections  arise.  The  AttoSoveIv 
64Xco  of  the  epigraph,  the  sf)eaker’s  recollection  of  Madame 
Sosostris’s  prediction  while  he  endures  Belladonna’s  frantic 
questions,  Mr.  Eugenides’s  proposal,  the  ‘Burning  burning 
burning  burning’  of  The  Fire  Sermon,  Phlebas’s  body  adrift  in 
the  sea,  the  despair  of  the  speaker  as  he  says  ‘But  there  is  no 
water’,  the  avowals  and  regrets  that  the  commands  of  the 
thunder  wring  from  him  —  all  these  touches  seem  to  me  to 
become  much  more  moving  if  the  sort  of  interpretation  that 
I  have  sketched  can  be  accepted.  At  the  same  time  I  ought 
(lerhaps  to  point  out  again  that  for  a  poem  of  this  sort  no  single 
exegesis  can  ever  be  quite  enough,  particularly  if  it  is  as  con-  1 

densed  as  I  have  tried  to  make  mine.  For  reading  The  Waste  < 

Land  is  rather  like  looking  through  a  microscope  at  an  object  ^ 

that  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  flat  plane  of  a  slide.  Continual  i 

readjustments  are  necessary,  so  that  new  levels  can  come  into  t 

focus,  and  it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  any  one  setting  is  definitive.  f 

In  the  circumstances,  then,  analysis  necessarily  becomes  a  f 

co-operative  enterprise.  It  is  as  one  more  adjustment  of  the  * 

eyepiece  that  I  offer  this  essay.  o 
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The  Literature  of  Patronage,  1580-1630 

PATRICIA  THOMSON 

But  ah  Mecoenas  is  yclad  in  claye, 

And  great  Augustus  long  ygoe  is  dead: 

And  all  the  worthies  liggen  wrapt  in  leade, 

That  matter  made  for  poets  on  to  play. 

WAS  ‘Mecoenas’  dead  in  1579?  In  that  year  in  the  October 
eclogue  of  The  Shepheardes  Calender  Spenser  explained  the  case  of 
Cuddie,  the  impecunious  shepherd-poet,  who  ‘finding  no 
maintenance  of  his  state  and  studies,  complayneth  of  the  con- 
tempte  of  Poetrie,  and  the  causes  thereof’.  Cuddie  becomes  a 
familiar  figure* in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  poetry.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Drayton’s  Rowland,  who  thirty  years  later,  makes 
substantially  the  same  outcry  at  the  neglect  of  his  work,  the  lack 
of  remuneration,  the  death  of  the  great  aristocratic  patrons. 
The  mood  of  such  complaints,  based  as  they  are  on  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  literary  patronage  is  in  a  state  of  advanced  decay,  is 
new  to  this  period. 

The  medieval  poet  wrote  ‘complaints’  indeed  —  the  ‘planc- 
tus’  was  an  established  form  —  but  among  Chaucer’s,  for 
example,  there  is  only  one  which  draws  attention  to  Cuddle’s 
plight;  that  is,  which  draws  attention  to  the  position  of  the  poet 
vis  d  vis  those  who  should  support  him.  This  is  the  mock-serious 
Complaint  to  His  Empty  Purse: 

To  yow,  my  purse,  and  to  noon  other  wight 
Complayne  I,  for  ye  be  my  lady  dere. 

There  is  a  complete  lack,  here,  of  the  bitter  urgency  of  Spenser 
or  Drayton.  The  alternating  moods  of  the  sixteenth-century 
poet  —  complaint,  abuse,  admiration,  equally  extravagant  and 
all  directed  at  the  patron  —  find  no  counterpart  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 
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Chaucer  found  a  quick  response  to  his  complaint.  Henry  IV  |  i 
(who,  as  far  as  Chaucer  was  concerned,  was  by  no  means  a  C  i 
‘Mecoenas . . .  yclad  in  claye’)  heard  the  plea  in  the  Envoy 
addressed  to  him  personally  and  asking  him  to  ‘have  mynde’  j 
to  the  poet’s  supplication,  and  on  October  3rd,  1399,  Chaucer  ■  j 
received  the  expected  royal  grant.  It  was  his  last  poem:  a  ( 
fitting  epilogue  to  a  life  whose  troubles  had  been  of  a  different  j 
order  from  those  of  Cuddie  and  Rowland.  Chaucer’s  entire  < 
career  was  comprehended  within  the  orbit  of  the  royal  family.  I  y 
He  writes  generally  as  one  who  does  not  question  his  own  posi-  I  i 
tion  any  more  than  that  of  his  pilgrims.  He  had  no  need  to  [  j 
complain  of,  to  flatter  or  to  abuse  a  patron.  Nor  had  Caxton  in  [  < 

the  following  century.  That  ‘simple  person’,  as  he  described  [  s 
himself,  produced  book  after  book  at  the  ‘dread  command’  of  ( 

some  noble  and  ‘under  the  shadow  of  the  noble  protection’  of  |  ( 

the  King.  | 

Yet  Caxton,  unknowingly,  did  as  much  as  any  man  to  change  [ 
the  feudal  system  of  literary  patronage  within  which  he  himself  1 
laboured  so  peacefully.  The  increase  in  book  production  con-  f 
sequent  on  printing,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  authors  and,  [ 
above  all,  the  rise  of  a  new  aristocracy  —  that  is  a  new  patron  I 
class  —  affected  the  poet;  affected  therefore,  the  kind  of  poetry  | 
he  wrote,  its  tone,  its  manner,  its  object.  |  ( 

In  the  sixteenth  century  poetry  was  still,  of  course,  for  the  few.  ] 

It  is  always  important  to  remember  that  in  a  society  in  which  | 

the  reading  public  was  small  and  the  buyers  of  books  few,  the 
author  was  dependent  on  the  patron  class.  He  was  not,  usually,  | 
writing  for  the  general  public,  but  for  an  exclusive  group,  or  |  1 
even  for  a  single  individual,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  benefit 
and  whom  he  therefore  desired  to  please. 

The  object  of  Spenser’s  complaint  was,  then,  the  patron.  It  l 
may  well  be  asked  if  the  stock  picture  of  the  harmless  shepherd  ! 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  a  cruel,  neglectful  —  or  simply  non¬ 
existent  —  patron  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  state  of  literary  ' 
patronage  in  Elizabethan  England.  Was  there  a  legitimate 
source  of  complaint?  Were  those  who  should  be  patrons 
neglecting  the  duties  fulfilled  by  their  predecessors?  A  tradition 
of  literary  patronage,  traceable  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  had  been 
maintained  in  medieval  England.  The  new  Tudor  nobles, 
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middle-class  in  origin,  enriched  by  the  lands  of  the  despoiled 
monasteries,  were  not  necessarily  heirs  to  the  native  tradition.^ 
There  are  fewer  instances  of  life-long  ‘feudal’  ties  between 
patron  and  protege,  fewer  instances  of  the  adoption  of  a  man’s 
proteges  by  his  heirs;  there  is  more  competition.  Thus  Drayton, 
though  his  ‘muse’  was,  as  he  said,  ‘bequeathed’  by  his  first 
patron  Sir  Henry  Goodere  to  the  Countess  of  Bedford,  was  in 
cfiect  cast  out  on  the  world  when  Sir  Henry  died  in  1 595.  He 
was  helped  thereafter  by  many  patrons  —  the  Russells,  the 
Astons,  the  Rainsfords,  Prince  Henry  —  but  he  never  found 
again  the  old  security.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  Drayton,  starting 
as  a  page  in  the  Goodere  home,  became  Rowland,  the  neglected 
self-pitying  shepherd.  Similarly,  Chapman,  promised  £300  on 
the  completion  of  his  Homer  translations,  failed  to  get  it  from 
the  heirs  of  his  patron  Prince  Henry  who  died  in  1612: 

Not  thy  thrice-sacred  will 
Sign’d  with  thy  death,  moves  any  to  fulfil 
Thy  just  bequests  to  me.  Thou  dead,  then  I 
Live  dead,  for  giving  thee  eternity. 

So  much  seems  to  endorse  Spenser’s  view.  Other  poets,  of 
course,  did  better  than  Drayton  and  Chapman.  Spenser’s  own 
pension  of  ^50  was  good  for  those  days.  Daniel  received 
genuine  and  sustained  support  from  the  Herbert  family.  Yet 
Daniel’s  life  does  not  follow  a  feudal  pattern:  he  was  not  bound 
permanently  to  the  service  of  the  Herberts.  He  left  their  house¬ 
hold,  lived  for  a  while  with  the  Cliffords  —  in  both  cases  as  a 
tutor’  —  and  came  to  rest  for  a  while  under  Queen  Anne’s  roof. 
The  sixteenth-century  poet  is,  in  fact,  a  mobile  figure.  Partly 
free  of  the  feudal  tie  to  a  master,  he  is  free  to  rise  and  free  to  fall; 
free  even  for  a  while  to  dispense  with  patrons,  as  did  Drayton 
and  Chapman  when  they  tried  their  fortunes  in  the  public 
theatre.  It  is  a  strange  thought  that  we  owe  some  great  drama 

’  Those  who  had  felt  the  impact  of  Italian  culture  would,  however,  be  familiar 
with  the  spectacular  patronage  of,  say,  the  Este  family  at  Ferrara;  and  those  who 
sought  to  emulate  the  Italian  ‘magnifico’  might  copy  him  in  this  as  in  other  things. 

'It  u  interesting  that,  in  spite  of  the  good  treatment  he  received  from  both 
liunilies,  Daniel  stdl  felt  frxistrated  as  an  author.  See  the  letter  prefixed  to  the 
Bridgewater  copy  of  the  1601  folio  of  his  works:  *. . .  whilst  I  should  have  written 
the  actions  of  men,  I  have  been  constrayned  to  live  with  children' 
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partly  to  the  failure  of  the  patrons  to  live  up  to  Spenser’s! 
‘Augustan’  ideal  of  literary  patronage.  The  patrons  set  their  | 
poets  free  to  seek  the  patron  of  the  future  —  the  public.  L 
That  the  Elizabethan  nouveau  riche  despised  the  poet  is,  P 
however,  very  far  from  the  truth.  He,  in  fact,  influenced  the  | 
literature  of  his  time  in  a  manner  which  is  without  precedent  | 
in  any  other  period  of  English  history.  The  fifteenth-century  i 
patron  accepted  the  dependent  poet  with  his  other  hereditary 
obligations.  The  eighteenth-century  patron  was  almost  an 
anachronism.  The  wider  reading  public  and  the  greater  sale  of  | 
books  in  the  eighteenth  century  made  many  of  its  authon 
financially  independent  and  professionally  successful  men:* 

O  let  me  live  my  own  and  die  so  too! 

was  the  fervent  wish  of  Pope,  the  first  of  poets  to  make  a  i 
fortune  through  writing  poetry.  His  hope  was  fulfilled.  It  wa*  | 
not  an  idle  boast  when  he  described  himself  as: 


above  a  patron,  though  I  condescend 
Sometimes  to  call  a  minister  my  friend. 

In  the  two  centuries*  intermediate  between  Caxton  and  Pope  , 
there  is  something  of  the  old  rigidity  and  certainty,  something  ] 
of  the  new  flexibility  and  uncertainty;  a  measure  of  dependence 
of  poet  on  patron,  a  measure  of  independence  from  him.  The ; 
patron’s  support  is  not  taken  for  granted  —  it  has  generally  to ; 
be  sought  and  deserved  —  yet  it  cannot,  except  on  the  stage,  be  i 
dispensed  with.*  In  an  age  of  so  many  authors  and  such  a ! 
limited  reading  public,  the  patron  was  in  a  good  position  tof 
dictate.*  Therefore  much  of  the  literature  of  the  time  bean 
distinctly  the  impression  of  the  personalities  and  the  expression  | 
of  the  tastes  of  the  patrons.*  ] 

*  A.  S.  Collins  in  TJu  Profession  of  Letters  (1938)  describes  the  condition  d 
letters  in  1 780  as  not  ideal  but  ‘certa^y  too  g^ood  to  justify  patronage’. 

*  Phoebe  Sheavyn  in  The  Liieraty  Profession  in  the  Elizabethm  Age  (igog)  sees  is  . 
this  period  ‘a  gradual  disintegration  of  the  aristocratic  system  of  private  Uteraiy 
patronage  and  the  beginnings  of  economic  independence  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 

*  Dekjier  in  A  Knights  Conjuring  (1607)  stat^  that  it  was  ‘as  common  to  seek 

patrons  to  books  as  Ckxlfathers  to  children’.  * 

*  The  patrons  had  a  scarcity  value.  Cf.  dedication  to  Thomas  Evan’s  (ESfo 
(1615):  ‘the  multitude  of  Writers  in  our  age  hath  begotten  a  scarcitie  of  Patrol. 

*  Popu^r  drama  (the  patron  6[  which  was,  properly,  the  genersd  public)  and 
much  ‘private’  poetry  (not  intended  either  for  publication  or  for  the  patron’s  eyes, 
e.g.  Dcmne’s  Semgs  and  Sonets)  cannot,  of  course,  be  termed  ‘literature  ct  piatrona^. 
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In  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods,  we  find,  in  fact,  a 
literature  of  patronage. 

Spenser,  in  spite  of  his  one-sided  complaints,  knew  this  as 
well  as  anyone.  The  Faerie  Queene,  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  was 
published  with  no  less  than  seventeen  sonnets  addressed  to 
others:  nobles,  courtiers,  statesmen,  great  ladies.  This  multiple 
form  of  dedication  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  the  times.  If  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  authors  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  was  also  an  increase,  with  the  wider  distribution  of  wealth, 
in  the  number  of  potential,  if  not  actual,  patrons.  The  latter, 
unfortunately,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  former.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  feature,  therefore,  of  the  Elizabethan,  as  opposed  to 
the  medieval,  system  of  literary  patronage  is  that  the  new  pat¬ 
ron  accommodates  more  poets,  and  the  new  poet  seeks  more 
patrons;  hence  Spencer’s  seventeen  sonnets.  The  links  are 
looser,  the  connections  more  transitory.  The  bounty  is  less 
regular,  more  whimsical.  The  rivalries  are  more  intense.  The 
individuals  involved  are  more  mobile,  less  secure.  There  is 
more  picking  and  choosing  —  of  poet  by  patron,  and,  even,  of 
patron  by  poet.  For  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  same 
social  changes  affected  both  patron  and  poet  alike. 

In  literature  the  sufferings  of  the  poet  at  the  hands  of  the 
patron  are  enlarged  upon  time  and  again.  The  patron’s  point 
of  view  is  not  so  often  noticed.  Yet  we  know  that  the  patron 
was  besieged  with  more  suitors  —  jX)ets  and  others  —  than  he 
could  readily  cope  with.  The  authors  who  dedicated  works  to 
him,  in  the  hope  of  the  customary  reward,  might  be  total 
strangers  to  him,  and  might  not  even  have  asked  permission.  So 
Gosson  addressed  The  School  of  Abase  to  Sidney,  who,  far  from 
being  impressed,  wrote  a  refutation  of  its  arguments.  Gosson 
was  impertinent.  Dekker,  strangely  sympathetic  to  the  patron, 
likened  all  such  to  ‘courtiers  that  invite  themselves  unbidden  to 
other  men’s  tables’.  Burleigh’s  complaint  at  ‘excess  of  suitors’ 
is  at  least  as  valid  as  Spenser’s  complaint  at  lack  of  patrons. 
To  obtain  a  fair  impression  of  the  relations  between  poet  and 
patron  at  that  time,  such  a  picture  as  that  provided  by  Timon 
of  Athens  should  be  off-set  against  Spenser’s  one-sided  picture 
of  the  harmless,  suffering  shepherd. 

Shakespeare’s  Timon  is  an  excessively  bountiful  though 

D 
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undiscriminating  patron.  His  extravagant  generosity  renders  ^ 
him  bankrupt.  (Bankruptcy  in  the  patron  class  was  not  un-  ^ 
known:*  in  1598  Shakespeare’s  own  glamorous  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  was  so  short  of  ready  cash  that  he  1 
‘scarce  knew  what  course  to  take  to  live’:  in  fact,  patrons  had  ^ 
not  always  the  means  to  finance  needy  poets.)  So  Timon  ruins  ^ 
himself  in  the  end.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  he  is,  on 
the  surface,  all  that  a  suitor  could  wish  —  the  answer  to 
Cuddie’s  prayers.  For  there,  among  Timon’s  suitors,  is  a  poet,  P 
rapt,  as  a  cynic  would  expect,  in  a  dedication  to  his  lord:  ^ 

b 

Our  poetry  is  as  a  gum  which  oozes  c 

From  whence  ’tis  nourish’d:  the  fire  i’the  flint 
Shows  not  till  it  be  struck;  our  gende  flame  ^ 

Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies  ^ 

Each  bound  it  chafes.  ^ 

1 

Here  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  cold  comfort  Piers  provides  for  ^ 
Cuddie:  * 

I 

the  praysc  is  better,  then  the  price,  ' 

The  glory  eke  much  greater  then  the  gayne. 

With  Timon’s  poet  the  ‘price’  and  ‘gayne’  motives  prevail  more  1 
than  the  ‘praysc’  and  ‘glory’  motives.  Shakespeare  recognizes 
the  worthlessness  of  base  poetic  flattery  and  recognizes  also  the 
futility  of  a  patron  who  feeds  on  flattery  and  who  blindly  fails 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad.  Shakespeare,  though 
fully  alive  to  Timon’s  grave  deficiencies,  argues,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  play,  a  patron’s  case.  Spenser  presents  exclusively  a 
poet’s.  Shakespeare  sees  all  round  the  problem.  Spenser  is 
partial.  Spenser’s  poet  is  not  tough  enough  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  life  of  ‘shamless  flatterie’  and  ‘unseemly  shifts’  described 
in  Mother  Hubberds  Tale;  nor  is  Shakespieare’s  patron.  Both  are 
driven  to  despair  and  misanthropy.  Doubdess  there  is  some 

*  The  extent  of  it  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  Cf.  Lawrence  Stone  Tht 
Anatomy  of  the  Elizabethan  Aristocracy.  Eeon.  Hist.  Rev.  (1948),  XVIII,  nos.  i  and  3. 

H.  R.  Trevor-Roper,  The  ElizcAethm  Aristocrat;  an  Anatomy  Anatomized.  Econ. 
Hist.  Rev.  (1951),  III,  no.  3.  Lawrence  Stone  The  Elizabethan  Aristocrat— A  RestaU- 
ment.  Econ.  Hist.  Rev.  (1952),  second  series  IV,  no.  3. 
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truth  in  both  pictures;  or  the  truth  is  to  be  found  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  These  are  the  stresses  and  strains  registered 
again  and  again  in  the  literature  of  this  period:  in  the  com¬ 
plaints,  in  the  satires,  in  the  dedicatory  sonnets,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  many  plays  which  deal  with  the  lives  of  great  men  and 
those  who  serve  them. 

The  characteristic  product,  then,  of  the  literature  of  patron¬ 
age  is  the  pioetry  which  springs  directly  from  an  awareness  of  the 
patron’s  importance  to  the  poet:  this  is  the  poetry  of  complaint 
and  eulogy.  Both  entail  some  form  of  exaggeration  and  display, 
both  aim  to  attract  attention.  The  first  debases  the  patron  and 
exalts  the  poet;  it  is  often  accompanied  by  large  claims  for  the 
latter’s  ‘divine  gift  and  heavenly  instinct’.  The  second  debases 
the  poet  and  exalts  the  patron;  it  is  the  pioetry  which  ‘as  a  gum 
oozes  from  whence  ’tis  nourish’d’.  Examples  of  complaints 
have  already  been  given.  Eulogies  are  no  less  common:  one 
has  only  to  think  of  the  difference  between  the  poetry  which 
Donne  wrote  for  and  about  women  who  were  no  more  than  his 
equals  —  the  Songs  and  Sonets  —  and  the  Verse  Letters  he  addressed 
to  patronesses.  ‘If  it  had  been  writ  of  the  Virgin  Mary  it  had 
been  something’  were  the  terms  in  which  Jonson  dismissed 
Donne’s  flattery  of  Elizabeth  Drury.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  many  Elizabethan  sonnets.  Those  addressed  by  Drayton  to 
Anne  Goodere,  the  daughter  of  his  patron,  are  typical.  They 
establish  the  lady,  the  patroness,  on  a  pedestal  and  allow  the 
protege,  the  poet,  to  grovel  at  her  feet.  The  literary  source  of 
this  familiar  posture  is  found  in  Petrarch.  In  real  life  it  was  that 
which  custom  and  circumstance  estabh'shed  between  patroness 
and  poet.  The  strange  love  language  in  which  her  courtiers 
addressed  the  ageing  Queen  has  the  same  origin. 

The  image  of  the  grovelling  poet  consorts  oddly  with  that  of 
the  poet  who  rhapsodizes  about  the  ‘holy  fire’  or  ‘fine  frenzy’ 
which  occupies  his  brain  and  raises  him  —  in  spirit  if  not  in 
society  —  alx)ve  ordinary  mortals.  Yet  both  attitudes  —  both 
frequently  struck  by  the  poets  —  are  entirely  compatible 
with  poet/patron  relations  as  then  conceived.  If  the  poet  is 
I  pathetically  grateful  for  bounty  from  a  patron  who  deigns  to 
I  notice  him,  he  has  still  something  to  give  in  exchange:  that  is, 
j  the  fame  which  goes  to  those  whose  names  are  enshrined  in 
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immortal  verse.  This,  the  ‘eternizing’  theme,  provides  yet  j 
another  comment  on  the  new  poet/patron  relationship  of  the  i 
sixteenth  century;  for  it  involves  a  bargain.  The  emphasis  of  | 
the  New  Economy  tells  in  it;  work  must  pay  its  way  and  only 
good  value  is  rewarded.  Sixteenth-century  ‘defences’  of  poetry 
declare  with  increasing  persistence  after  1595  (the  year  of  the 
publication  of  Sidney’s  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie)  that  poetry  is 
useful,  that  it  is  a  vocation,  almost  a  profession.  Sonnet  after 
sonnet  declares  that  in  exchange  for  his  bounty  the  patron 
stands  to  gain  something  of  more  value  and  permanence  than 
an  elaborate  tomb: 

This  may  remain  thy  lasting  monument. 

Which  happily  posterity  may  cherish; 

These  colours  with  thy  fading  are  not  sp>ent; 

These  may  remain  when  thou  and  I  shall  perish. 

If  they  remain,  then  thou  shalt  live  thereby; 

They  will  remain,  and  so  thou  canst  not  die.‘ 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  ‘poetry  of  patronage’  in  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  period  amounts  only  to  complaint  and  eulogy,  and  to 
the  refinements  and  extravagances  attendant  on  these.  It 
would  also  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  patron’s 
fimction  was  merely  to  dispense  bounty  —  hard  cash  —  and  the 
poet’s  to  receive  it.  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  of  the  patron  as 
‘commonly  a  wretch  who  supports  with  insolence  and  is  paid 
with  flattery’  was  not  yet  wholly  justified.  The  scope  of  the 
sixteenth-century  patron  was  wider  than  that  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  patron.  He  could  give  the  poet  not  only  money,  but  a 
home,  an  education,  work,  protection  against  calumny  or 
piracy  and,  above  all,  the  genuine  encouragement  which 
could  only  arise  from  a  shared  interest  in  literature.  Men  like 
Sidney,  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Pembroke,  women  like 
the  Countesses  of  Pembroke  and  Bedford  demanded  more 
from  poets  than  flattery  (though  they  got  a  good  deal  of  it)  and 
were  able  to  give  more  to  poets  than  money  (though  they  gave 

*  Shakespeare’s  Somut  LV  (Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments)  and  SomtH 
LXV  (Since  brass,  nor  stone)  are  examples  better  known  than  these  lines  from 
Daniel’s  Delia. 
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away  plenty).  Poets,  provided  with  such  patrons,  some  of  them 
fellow-authors,  provided  also  as  the  sixteenth  century  drew  to 
its  close  with  an  increasing  array  of  rivals,  strove  more  to 
cater  for  the  tastes  of  individual  p>atrons.  And  the  tastes  of 
many  of  these  patrons  are  clearly  reflected  in  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  literature.  A  kind  of  specialization  can  be  observed. 
Thus  Queen  Anne  and  her  ‘dancing  ladies’  inspired  and 
remunerated  the  writers  of  court  masques.*  King  James  was 
known  to  be  interested  in  scholarship  and  theology;  The  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Learning  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  him.  The 
high  prestige  of  arcadian  romance  and  pastoral  jjoetry  is 
largely  owing  to  Sidney  and  his  sister  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
The  period  is  fortunately  rich  in  patrons  of  pronounced  tastes  in 
literature,  though  obviously  to  some,  possibly  for  instance,  to 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  literary  patronage  was  no  more  than  a 
fashionable  indulgence.  Patrons  like  Hatton  cannot,  therefore, 
be  said  to  have  ‘influenced’  the  literature  of  the  time  in  any 
direct  sense,  f 

There  are  so  many  patrons  of  the  former  kind  that  selection 
is  imperative.  Undoubtedly,  the  most  brilliant  and  influential 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sidney/Herbert  family.  It  was 
cxcepdonal  even  in  that  age  of  remarkable  patrons.  Members 
of  this  family  dominate  thtf  world  of  letters  from  about  1 580  to 
about  1630.  The  two  generations  that  concern  us  here  are  best 
indicated  in  a  brief  table: 


Philip  Sidney 

Mary  Lidney 

Countess  of  Pembroke 

Robert  Sidney 
E^arl  of  Leicester 

1554.1586 

1561-1621 

1 

1653-1626 

Elizabeth 

.  1  1 

William  Herbert  Philip  Herbert 

Mjuy 

Countess  of 
Rutland 
1585-1612 

Third  Elarl  of  Founh  Earl  of 

Pembroke  Pembroke 

1580-1630  1584-1649 

Lady  Wroth 

Here  we  have  no  fewer  than  five  authors  —  seven  if  we  include, 

*  Queen  Anne’s  interest  in  the  masque  was  not  of  course,  a  literary  interest. 
(She  was  not  bom  an  English  woman.)  Some  of  her  ‘dancing  ladies’  (e.g.  the 
Countesses  of  Bedford  and  Rutland),  were  women  of  letters  and  great  literary 
patronesses.  The  masque,  in  which  so  many  arts  (music,  poetry,  dancing,  painting) 
collaborate,  is,  perhaps,  the  complctest  expression  of  the  tastes  of  fashionable 
aristocratic  ladies  of  the  time  of  James  I. 
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as  junior  members  of  the  Herbert  family,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  and  his  brother  G^eorge.  Sidney’s  work  needs  no 
comment.  The  extant  work  of  Mary  Sidney  —  ‘Sidney’s 
sister,  Pembroke’s  mother’  —  not  counting  her  translations, 
comprises  only  the  two  pastorals  Astraea  and  TTu  Doleful  Lay  of 
Clorinda,  but  according  to  Harvey  she  could  ‘publish  more 
works  in  a  month  than  Nash  hath  published  in  his  whole  life; 
or  the  pregnantest  of  our  inspired  Heliconists  can  equal’. 
Elizabeth  Sidney,  Countess  of  Rudand,  was,  Jonson  told 
Drummond,  ‘nothing  inferior  to  her  Father  S.  P.  Sidney  in 
poesie’.  The  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sidney’s  nephew,  wrote 
many  songs  and  was,  according  to  Anthony  a  Wood,  ‘endowed 
to  admiration  with  poetical  geny’.  Finally,  Sidney’s  niece. 
Lady  Mary  Wroth  was  the  learned  authoress  of  Urania.  The 
least  worthy  member  of  this  family  group  was  the  fourth  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  exercised  a  great  ‘passion  against  learning’ 
at  Oxford,  and  knew  a  great  deal  about  horses  and  dogs  but 
not  much  else.  He  shares  with  his  disting^uished  brother  the 
dedication  of  the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  —  the  out¬ 
standing  monument  to  the  fame  of  a  great  family  of  patrons. 

The  strength  of  the  Sidneys  and  Herberts  as  patrons  lay  in 
a  form  of  enlightened  hospitality.  This  they  exercised  with  such 
success  that  the  great  family  homes,  Wilton  and  Penshurst,  are 
celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  the  time  almost  as  much  as  their 
owners.  Their  importance  in  providing  a  background,  a 
congenial  home,  for  the  poets  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Wilton  in  the  time  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  was  ‘a  kind  of 
little  court’  —  so  said  Nicholas  Breton  who  had  enjoyed  its 
hospitality.  Aubrey  remarked  that  the  Countess  kept  house  to 
‘so  many  learned  and  ingeniose  persons’  that  Wilton  was  ‘like  a 
college’.  And  Penshurst,  celebrated  by  Jonson  in  The  Forrest  (as 
was  Durance,  the  home  of  Lady  Mary  Wroth),  was  its  equal: 


Where  comes  no  guest,  but  is  allow’d  to  eate 
Without  his  feare,  and  of  thy  Lords  owne  meate: 

Where  the  same  beere,  and  bread,  and  self-same  wine, 
That  is  his  Lordships,  shall  be  also  mine. . . . 

These  were  the  great  liberal  households  —  their  prototype  is 
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described  in  the  Arcadia  itself  —  the  centres  of  civilized  life, 
culture  and  learning,  a  permanent  influence  on  those  who  knew 
them.  Massinger,  whose  father  was  house-steward  to  both  the 
second  and  third  Earls  of  Pembroke,  recognized,  as  did  Jonson 
and  Breton  and  others,  the  value  of  the  well-ordered  house¬ 
hold  —  the  mutual  influence,  the  interdependence  of  master, 
mistress,  servant  and  guest.  In  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  the 
respect  of  Lady  Allworth’s  servants  for  their  mistress  is  the  best 
thing  about  them.  Her  personality  extends  to  the  kitchen  itself. 
Her  insistence  on  their  good  service  to  any  guest,  ‘be  he  ne’er  so 
mean,’  is  that  of  Jonson’s  hostess  at  Penshurst.  It  is  interesting 
that  Olivia’s  household  in  Twelfth  Night  is  less  intimately  ob¬ 
served,  not  so  really  valued  as  a  unit  in  itself.  Shakespeare  was 
interested  in  the  individual  eccentricities  of  mistress,  gjuests  and 
servants.  As  a  man  from  the  country  who  made  his  fortune  in 
the  city,  he  had  not  known  the  influence  of  the  ‘high  huswifery’ 
of  a  Wilton  or  a  Penshurst.  He  noticed  other  things. 

Jonson’s  praise  of  Penshurst  strikes  a  singular  note  in  poet/ 
patron  relations.  The  point  emphasized  is  that  Jonson  the  poet 
is  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  James  the  king  (who  alighted 
at  Penshurst  one  day  unannounced).  Jonson  repudiated  the 
idea  of  a  subservient  shepherd-poet.  He  gained  not  only  a 
living  but  social  recognition  through  his  poetry.  Thus  the 
praise  of  Penshurst  has  a  dignity  lacking  in  Donne’s  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  bounties  received.  For  the  Sidneys  and  Herberts 
established  with  their  poets  a  good  deal  more  than  the  con¬ 
ventional  relationship  of  a  patron  and  his  dependant.  The 
great  homes  were  the  meeting  ground,  the  mutual  interest  in 
Oterature  the  bond. 

Spenser  told  Harvey  that  Sidney  had  him  ‘in  some  use  of 
familiarity’  and  described  how  the  small  group  of  poets  — 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Harvey,  Dyer  —  tried  to  put  into  practice  the 
rules  for  quantitative  verse  drawn  up  by  one  Drant  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  Sidney.  Sidney’s  own  poem  ‘O  sweet  woods,  the 
delight  of  solitariness’  is  one  of  the  few  happy  results  of  this 
group  experiment.  Later  his  sister  fostered  the  activities  of  a 
small  group  of  writers  of  ‘Senecan’  plays.  Her  own  translation, 
in  1590,  of  the  French  Senecan  play  Marc  Antoine  by  Robert 
Gamier,  was  followed,  three  years  later,  by  Daniel’s  Cleopatra^  a 
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sequel  to  her  work.  Daniel’s  play,  like  the  Mustapha  of  Grevillc 
and  the  Julius  Caesar  of  Alexander,  was  a  direct  response  to  the 
Countess’s  interest  in  the  closet  drama  as  opposed  to  the  p>opu- 
lar  English  stage  play.* 

The  popular  drama,  though  approved  by  neither  Sidney  nor 
his  sister,  was  given  the  support  they  would  have  denied  it  by 
the  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  patron  of  Shakespeare*  and 
Massinger.  The  court  drama  of  the  next  reign  was  supported 
by  Sidney’s  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Rutland,  who  was  the 
patron  of  Jonson.  Thus  the  second  generation  of  this  family 
developed  a  taste  and  outlook  different  from  the  first.  This 
development  marks  the  difference  between  those  born  in  the 
1 550s  and  those  born  in  the  1 580s.  By  the  time  the  latter  had 
grown  up  English  drama  and  English  rhymed  verse  alike  had 
shown  themselves  something  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  Sidneys 
and  Herberts  kept  abreast  of  the  times.  Thus  the  third  Earl  not 
only  approved  the  city  dramatists  but  gave  his  support  to  the 
Defence  of  Rhyme  written  by  his  old  tutor  Daniel  who  con¬ 
ceived  ‘the  first  notion  for  the  formal  ordering  of  those  com¬ 
positions  at  Wilton  which  I  must  ever  acknowledge  to  have  been 
my  best  schoole’.  Sidney’s  early  opposition  to  rhyme  (a  phase 
of  the  1570s),  which  he  himself  outgrew,  met  its  final  defeat  in 
the  arguments  of  his  nephew’s  tutor. 

In  ail  these  literary  connections  there  is  evidence  of  more  than 
a  remote  and  conventional  poet/ patron  relationship.  Daniel 
and  William  Browne  were  members  of  the  Wilton  household. 
Donne  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Pembroke.  Jonson,  who  knew 
well  enough  that  ‘gifts  stink  from  some’,  accepted  Pembroke’s 
new  year’s  gift  of  money  to  buy  books.  Florio  bequeathed  his 
books  and  manuscripts  to  Pembroke.  And  many  lesser  known 
authors  —  Davison,  Fraunce,  Breton,  Baxter  —  abo  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  special  quality  of  the  Sidney/Herbert  patronage. 
Patronage,  as  Daniel  reminded  the  family,  was  ‘a  glory  here¬ 
ditary  to  your  house’.  Indeed,  the  younger  and  surviving 
members  of  Sidney’s  family  were  not  allowed  to  forget  their 
relationship  to  one  who  had  been,  according  to  Fulke  GreviUe, 


*  Kyd’s  translation  of  Garnisr’s  Corrulie  (1595)  may  be  owing  to  the  same 
impetus. 

*  William  Herbert,  third  Earl  cX  Pembroke,  is,  of  course,  a  strong  candidate  for 
the  role  of  ‘Mr.  W'.  H.’ 
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‘a  very  Maecenas  of  learning,’  and  the  ‘common  rendezvous  of 
worth  in  his  time’.  Dead,  Sidney  was  as  potent  a  force  as  he  had 
been  in  life.  The  often-reprinted  Arcadia  gained  in  popularity 
and  influence.  The  sister  who  had  inspired  it  (‘it  is  done  for 
you,  only  to  you’),  and  who  also  wrote  pastoral  dialogues  and 
lays,  stimulated  the  demand  for  arcadian  literature. 

One  example  will  serve  as  an  epilogue  to  the  story  of  literary 
patronage  in  the  greatest  jieriod  of  English  literature.  Sir 
Philip  Sidruy's  Ourania  (1606)  by  Sidney’s  old  tutor  in  Greek, 
Nathaniel  Baxter,  was  dedicated  to  a  number  of  Sidney’s 
women  relatives.  First  and  foremost,  of  course,  was  Sidney’s 
sister  ‘Arcadian  Cynthia’.  She  is  followed  by  his  sister-in-law, 
Lady  Barbara  Sidney,  by  the  wives  of  his  nephews,  by  his 
niece.  Lady  Mary  Wroth  and  by  other  ‘babes  of  Sydneia’. 
These  ladies  appear  in  the  poem  —  a  sight  so  glorious  that  they 
cause  the  shepherd  Endymion,  whose  song  they  have  stopped  to 
hear,  to  fall  into  a  swoon.  Cynthia  soothes  the  distressed  poet: 

Cast  feare  away.  He  be  thy  Patronesse: 

While  Chynthia  lives  Endymion  is  sure. 

On  her  instruction  Endymion  proceeds  to  sing  a  song  on  the 
origin  of  the  world,  ‘a  subject  fit  for  Sydneys  eloquence’  — 
though,  in  fact,  it  is  a  dull  catalogue  of  stars,  animals,  metals, 
human  societies,  etc.  (‘Blame  is  not  as  teadious  or  to  long’,  says 
the  poet,  forestalling  the  reader’s  own  criticism.)  At  the  close 
of  the  song  appears  a  knight,  who  turns  out  to  be  none  other 
than  the  dead  AstrophilJ,  a  vision  of  Sidney  himself.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  his  old  friend,  Astrophill  commends  him  to  Cynthia’s  care: 

My  dearest  Sister  keepe  my  Tutor  well. 

So  the  vision  departs  leaving  his  poet-friend  and  his  relatives  to 
lament  again  his  loss  and  reminding  them,  twenty  years  after 
his  death,  of  the  ideals  for  which  he  stood,  not  least  of  his 
friendly  disposition  towards  men  of  learning  and  letters. 

Ourania  is  a  family  poem  by  a  family  poet,  and  it  conforms 
exactly  to  the  attitudes  and  modes  of  expression  we  expect.  It 
is  typical  of  many  in  this  kind.  Baxter’s  Endymion  is  one  of  the 
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brotherhood  of  Cuddie  and  Rowland.  Befriended  by  the  ' 
Herberts,  he  was  luckier  than  they  were.  Yet  like  them  he  ' 
stood  in  sore  need  of  a  patron  who  wzis  also  a  friend.  The  truth  • 
is  that,  though  we  do  find  the  beginnings  of  independence  on  ' 
the  part  of  poets  in  this  period  —  Jonson  was  strong  enough  to  ^ 
rebuke  Lord  Salisbury  on  one  occasion  —  the  power  and  the 
glory  of  the  patron  were  still  at  their  height.  A  hundred  yean 
later  Baxter  could  have  addressed  himself,  as  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  were  beginning  to  do,  not  to  a  noble  family  but 
‘To  the  Reader’.  Heming  and  Condell,  the  friends  of  Shak^ 
speare  who  produced  the  folio  edition  of  his  plays  in  1623,  saw 
the  advantage  of  an  address,  first  to  the  great  Herbert  brothers, 
and  second  to  ‘the  great  Variety  of  Readers’*  because  ‘the  fate 
of  all  Bookes  depends  upon  your  capacities:  and  not  of  your 
heads  alone,  but  of  your  purses’.  The  coming  transition  from 
patron  to  public  is  evident  here.  There  is  an  instinctive  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  trend  of  the  times;  literature  is  for  those  who 
have  the  head  for  it  and  the  money  with  which  to  buy  it.  The 
capacity  of  the  ‘purse’  counts  as  much  as  the  capacity  of  the 
‘head’.  In  the  Sidneys  and  Herberts,  as  in  many  of  their  rich 
and  literary  contemporaries,  both  capacities  existed.  They 
were  the  true  arbiters  of  taste  in  the  age  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare 
and  Jonson. 

The  literature  of  patronage  includes  poetry  as  different  in 
quality,  though  alike  in  kind,  as  Baxter’s  Ourania  and  Spenser’i 
The  Faerie  Qtueru,  as  Jonson’s  The  Forrest  and  Donne’s  Vera  ( 
Epistles,  as  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  those  of  Drayton,  j 
Ultimately  the  quality  of  these  poems  belongs  to  the  individual  j 
poet  and  to  him  alone.  I  doubt  if  there  was  ever  a  patron  who  j 
could  turn  an  indifferent  poet  into  a  great  one,  or  who  could  p 
condemn  to  mediocrity  the  genius  of  a  great  poet.  Yet  the  j 
system  of  patronage  could  be  either  a  spur  or  a  check  to  genius.  = 
Within  it  the  poet  could  lose  or  maintain  his  integrity,  raise  or  Jj 
lower  his  standards.  I 

Take  Donne  and  Daniel.  Both  were  dependent  on  the  system  I 
of  patronage.  Both,  therefore,  were,  in  some  measure,  desiroul 
of  pleasing.  But  the  desire  to  please  brought  out  the  worst  in* 

*  Similarly  Drayton’s  Polyolbion  (1622)  has  an  address  to  Prince  Charles  sod 
another  ‘To  any  that  will  read  it’.  Barnfield’s  Cynthia  (1595)  has  one  to  the  I 
Earl  of  Derby,  another  ‘To  the  curteons  Gentlemen  Readers . 
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Donne.  Into  his  Anniversaries  and  his  verse  letters  there 
intrudes  a  note  of  falsity  and  strain  which  results  from  it:  the 
subdety  put  to  false  use,  an  irritating  cleverness,  an  inhibiting 
self-consciousness.  This  is  how  he  addresses  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon: 


And  if  I  flatter  any,  ’tis  not  you 

But  my  owne  judgement,  who  did  long  agoe 

Pronounce,  that  all  these  praises  should  be  true. 

And  vertue  should  your  beauty,  and  birth  outgrow 

Now  that  my  prophesies  are  all  fulflll’d. 

Rather  than  God  should  not  be  honour’d  too. 

And  all  these  gifts  confess’d,  which  he  instill’d 
Your  selfe  were  bound  to  say  that  which  I  doe. 

So  I,  but  your  Recorder  am  in  this. 

Or  mouth,  or  Speaker  of  the  universe, 

A  ministerial!  Notary,  for  ’tis 

Not  I,  but  you  and  fame,  that  make  this  verse; 

I  was  your  Prophet  in  your  yonger  dayes, 

^  And  now  your  Chaplaine,  God  in  you  to  praise. 

Of  such  poetry  one  can  only  say  that  it  is  clever.  Donne  uses  his 
i  familiar  tricks  of  speech  and  paradox,  and  the  usual  daring 
toms  of  reference.  The  same  devices  are  found  in  the  Holy 
\]Smets,  but  with  what  a  difference!  Confronted  with  God  in 
f  place  of  the  wealthy  countess,  Donne  is  roused  to  a  genuine 
agitation,  cast  down  to  a  genuine  humility.  Warmth  and  vigour 
replace  the  intellectual  frigidity  of  the  lines  to  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon: 


Batter  my  heart,  three  person’d  God;  for,  you 
As  yet  but  knocke,  breathe,  shine,  and  seeke  to  mend; 
That  I  may  rise,  and  stand,  o’erthrow  mee,  ’  and  bend 
Your  force,  to  breake,  blowe,  bum  and  make  me  new. 
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The  difference  in  quality  is  self-evident;  it  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  poetically  false  and  the  poetically  true.  So  almost 
always  with  Donne’s  poetry;  his  ‘private’  poetry  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  written  for  and  about  public  figures.  The 
results  of  the  system  of  patronage  on  Donne’s  spirit  were  almost 
wholly  bad.  He  was  for  ever  in  search  of  favours  from  the 
great.  Neurotic  and  undignified,  even  some  of  his  best  poetry 
shows  signs  of  unsteadiness  and  frustration  arising  from  the 
basic  lack  of  peace  of  mind. 

With  Daniel  it  is  different.  Daniel,  though  like  Donne  he 
knew  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  society  dominated  by  a  patroniz¬ 
ing  aristocracy,  retained  his  individuality.  The  ‘poetry  of 
patronage’  written  by  Daniel  has  a  quiet  steadiness  lacking  in 
Donne’s.  This  probably  results  in  part  from  an  essential 
difference  of  character  between  the  two  poets,  and  in  part  from 
the  fact  that  Daniel  was  more  fortunately  placed  on  the  social 
ladder:  he  was  literally  at  home  in  the  system  of  patronage  as 
Donne  was  not.  Daniel’s  Funerall  Poeme  upon  the  Death  of  the  lab 
noble  Earl  of  Devonshire  (1606)  compares  favourably  with  Donne’s 
Obsequies  to  the  Lord  Harrington  (1614).  The  latter,  as  the  pre¬ 
fatory  letter  to  Lord  Harrington’s  sister  reveals,  was  written 
with  the  unavowed  intention  of  extracting  money  from  the 
dead  man’s  estate  (‘your  noble  brother’s  fortune  being  yours’). 
The  poem  is  as  ingenious  and  clever  as  ever: 

Faire  soule,  which  wast,  not  onely,  as  all  soules  bee. 

Then  when  thou  wast  infused,  harmony. 

But  did’st  continue  so;  and  now  dost  beare 
A  part  in  Gods  great  organ,  this  whole  Spheare:  L 

If  looking  up  to  God;  or  downe  to  us,  ! 

Thou  find  that  any  way  is  pervious,  F 

’Twixt  heav’n  and  earth,  and  that  mans  actions  doe  f 
Come  to  your  knowledge  and  affections  too. 

See,  and  with  joy,  mee  to  that  good  degree  L 

Of  goodnesse,  growne,  that  I  can  studie  thee.  ^ 

L 

But  once  again,  though  religious  in  context,  the  poem  lacks  the  I 
warmth  and  integrity  of  the  Holy  Sonnets.  Daniel’s  elegy  is  I 
much  less  ambitious.  The  mind  behind  it  is  less  subtle,  morel 
pedestrian.  Yet  there  is  a  directness  and  a  manliness  in  it  not| 
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found  in  Donne’s.  Daniel’s  plain  account  of  the  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire’s  character  and  life  —  his  military  exploits,  his  treatment 
of  his  servants,  his  demeanour  during  sickness  —  speaks  for 
itself: 


Nor  sold  he  smoke,  nor  tooke  he  up  to  day 
Commodities  of  mens  attendances. 

And  of  their  hopes,  to  pay  them  with  delay, 

And  intertaine  them  with  faire  promises. 

The  poem  is  not  bolstered  with  metaphysics.  Daniel  praises  his 
late  patron’s  ‘quiet  calme  sincerity’  and  has  something  of  those 
qualities  himself.  He  writes,  unlike  Donne,  as  one  satisfied 
with  the  favours  he  has  obtained.  As  for  the  benefit  he  gained 
from  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  it  was  not  such: 

as  it  could  lay  on  me 
Any  exaction  of  respect  so  strong, 

As  t’inforce  m’observance,  beyond  thee. 

Or  make  my  conscience  differ  from  my  tongue. 

Daniel  says  no  more  than  is  true.  Less  wealthy  in  sheer  origin¬ 
ality  of  thought  and  expression,  and  much  less  exciting  than 
Donne’s,  his  poetry  yet  has  the  redeeming  merits  of  poise  and 
independence.  Patronage  did  not  make  Daniel’s  ‘conscience 
differ  from  his  tongue’.  It  cast  bonds  on  Donne’s  conscience; 
compared  with  Daniel  he  writes  in  chains.  Wordsworth 
recognized  the  essential  quality  of  Daniel’s  genius.  Lines  from 
a  poem  addressed  to  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Cumberland 
arc  used  in  The  Excursion  (iv,  330-1),  and  the  note  by  Words¬ 
worth  remarks  that  they  ‘contain  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
state  of  a  wise  man’s  mind  in  a  time  of  public  commotion’: 

unlesse  above  himselfe  he  can 
Erect  himselfe,  how  poore  a  thing  is  man! 

And  how  turmoyl’d  they  are,  that  levell  lie 
With  earth,  and  cannot  lift  themselves  from  thence; 
That  never  are  at  peace  with  their  desires. 

But  worke  beyond  their  yeeres,  and  even  denie. 
Dotage  her  rest,  and  hardly  will  dispense 
With  death:  that  when  ability  expires. 
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Desire  lives  still:  so  much  delight  they  have 
To  carry  toyle  and  travell  to  the  grave. 

In  these  lines  is  found  that  quality  of  permanent  value  in 
Daniel:  in  his  own  words,  ‘the  concord  ...  of  a  well-tun’d 
mind’.  Gk)od  patrons  contributed  to  that  concord.  What  was 
bad  for  Donne  was  good  for  Daniel.  Daniel’s  poetry  preserves 
its  dignity,  Donne’s  loses  it.  The  difference  is  the  more  startling 
because  Donne’s  mind,  one  feels,  was  intrinsically  the  more 
powerful  and  the  more  active. 

As  far  as  this  difference  resulted  from  external  circumstances 
rather  than  from  individual  qualities  of  character  in  the  two 
poets,  one  can  say  that  it  illustrates  both  the  virtues  and  faults 
of  the  prevailing  system  of  patronage.  Donne  was  insufficiendy 
secure;  his  life  is  a  story  of  frustrations  and  anxieties.  His  social 
position  placed  him  above  most  of  the  city  poets  —  those  who 
earned  an  honest  penny  by  printing  their  poems,  or  by  writing 
plays.  Yet  he  was  well  below  the  charmed  court  circle.  Danid 
was  humble  enough  to  be  a  tutor  and  suffered  from  no  gentle¬ 
manly  inhibitions  about  print.  The  system  of  literary  patron¬ 
age  provided  better  for  those  who  belonged  to  Daniel’s  social 
group.  Donne’s  genius  reaped  nothing  but  harm  from  patron¬ 
age.*  Daniel  could  be  himself.  Donne  was  forced  into  the 
pretences  which  his  p)oetry  reflects. 

Donne’s  case  is  unfortunate.  For  the  most  part,  patronage 
probably  did  not  injure  the  quality  of  the  poetry  written  in  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods:  it  did  not  impose  falseness 
on  the  truly  great.  The  poetry  of  Jonson  and  Chapman  breathes 
honesty  and  independence  with  as  much,  or  more,  'force  than 
Daniel’s.  This  could  be  so,  provided  that  the  poet  served  his 
conscience  first  and  his  patron  second:  provided  that  he  worked 
within  the  system  of  patronage,  but  did  not  allow  the  system  to 
dictate  to  him. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  individual  patrons,  like  the  Countess  of  Bedford, 
gave  him  valuable  stimulus  and  help. 


Gide’s  Earliest  Quest: 
Les  Nourritures  Terrestres 
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WALLACE  FOWLIE 

THE  AWARD  of  the  Nobel  Prize  to  Andrd  Gide  coincided 
with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  first  important  book,  Les 
ffourritures  Terrestres,  which  was  published  in  1897,  when  Gide 
was  twenty-eight  years  old.  The  story  of  the  book’s  initial  lack 
of  success  is  well  known.  It  took  exactly  ten  years  to  sell  five 
hundred  copies  of  the  first  edition. 

It  is  the  kind  of  book  that  could  hardly  be  written  today, 
and  yet  it  remains  curiously  unmarked  by  time.  The  final 
page  of  the  Envoi,  in  which  Gide  tells  his  imaginary  character 
and  reader  Nathanael  to  throw  away  his  book  and  free  himself 
from  it,  is  still  startling.  The  phrase,  jette  mon  litre,  still  makes 
adolescent  readers  clutch  the  book  all  the  more  closely.  Quitte- 
moi,  Gide  says  to  them  on  this  final  page,  but  he  himself  has 
been  imseizable  and  unapproachable  throughout  the  entire 
book.  And  this,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Gide  had  been  un- 
discoverable  to  himself.  Les  Nourritures  Terrestres,  like  every 
other  work  of  Gide’s,  represented  an  effort  to  know  himself. 
But  this  self  was  constantly  changing.  Each  book  was  a  quest, 
and  Les  Nourritures  stands  at  the  beginning  of  Gide’s  career  as 
a  guide  book  to  the  pattern  of  self-inquest.  From  Gide’s  view¬ 
point,  it  was  ironical  for  Claudel  to  advise  his  friend  to  turn  to 
the  Catholic  confessional,  because  Les  Nourritures  Terrestres  is  the 
first  version  of  a  Journal  and  a  career  in  letters  that  are  essen¬ 
tially  a  public  confession. 

In  the  preface  written  for  the  1927  edition,  Gide  called  his 
book  a  manual  of  escape,  the  book  of  a  sick  man  or  of  one  who 
had  just  recovered  from  a  long  illness  and  who  feverishly  longed 
to  live  again  and  know  all  the  excesses  of  living.  But  Gide  re¬ 
proves  those  who  see  in  his  book  only  a  glorification  of  desire 
and  instinct.  He  himself  sees  it  as  an  apology  for  asceticism  or 
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renunciation,  and  he  describes  three  stages  the  reader  should  ' 
pass  through,  each  one  of  which  involves  the  repudiation  of  all  ^ 
previous  exp>erience.  The  reading  of  the  book,  the  first  stage,  * 
should  turn  the  reader  back  to  himself,  to  a  new  interest  in  i 
himself.  After  this  intermediary  stage  of  self-interest  the  reader  * 
should  reach  the  third  stage  of  engrossment  in  everything  else  ' 
in  the  world,  everything  that  is  not  the  book  and  not  himself.  ^ 
There  is  perhaps  no  adequate  term  for  the  literary  ‘genre’  * 
which  Les  Nounitures  Terrestres  illustrates.  It  has  some  affinity  ‘ 
with  the  prose  poem,  as  developed  by  Bertrand  in  Gaspard  it  * 
la  Nuit,  by  Baudelaire,  and  especially  by  Rimbaud  in  La  * 
Illuminations.  And  yet  Gide’s  book  has  none  of  the  narrative 
quality  of  Baudelaire’s  prose  poems,  and  none  of  the  condensed  * 
pKjwerful  imagery  of  Les  Illuminations. 

Neither  can  it  be  called  a  journal  in  any  strict  sense,  although  ^ 
passages  in  it  are  extremely  reminiscent  of  the  feuilles  de  routi  |  ^ 
and  the  feuillets  detaches  which  Gide  includes  in  his  Journal.  It '  ’ 
appears  to  be  a  journal,  but  it  lacks  the  usual  journal  notations.  ‘ 
It  appears  also  to  be  a  kind  of  recit  or  tale,  annunciatory  of  the  * 
more  formal  tales,  such  as  Ulmmoraliste  and  La  Porte  Etroite.  ^ 
But  it  would  be  a  recit  without  the  most  important  element  of  ^ 
a  ricit,  namely,  events  and  episodes.  Les  Nourritures  Terrestres  has  ^ 
only  commentaries  on  events  and  episodes.  It  is  a  life  recalled  ‘ 
by  commentaries  from  which  the  story  is  deliberately  concealed.  ^ 
The  commentaries  that  make  up  the  book  follow  no  logical;  * 
plan  or  coherence.  1  | 

Maurice  Blanchot  once  likened  the  form  of  the  work  to  the  f  ‘ 
Essays  of  Montaigne,  but  there  is  no  story  behind  the  Esseyt  | 
and  there  is  a  story  behind  Les  Nourritures  Terrestres.  The  bo^  \  ^ 
might  be  defined  as  the  absence  of  its  story,  the  comments  on  f  ’ 
a  story  which  is  wilfully  effaced  or  which  is  never  allowed  to  J 
form,  The  term  ‘novel’  would,  of  course,  be  even  less  appro*  ^ 
priate  than  ricit,  because  of  the  lack  of  characters  engaged  in  ^  1 
anything  that  resembles  an  action.  In  addition  to  the  narrator,  [  * 
the  ‘I’  of  the  book,  two  characters  are  named,  Nathanael  and  ^  ‘ 
Menalque,  but  their  existence  is  denied  by  the  author-narrator,  f  * 
Even  the  narrator  refuses  to  define  himself  in  any  recognizable  F  * 
way.  He  is  invisible.  He  refuses  to  be.  There  is  no  term  for  the  ’ 
kind  of  fiction  where  the  hero  is  always  dissolving.  Only  the  * 
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vaguest  outline  of  the  narrator  is  given,  because  he  is  continually 
changing  and  is  very  much  in  love  with  this  mobility,  with  his 
multiplying  and  changing  sensations. 

If  it  is  true  that  Les  Nourritures  Terrestres  is  far  from  being  a 
novel  in  the  usual  sense,  it  is  also  true  that  many  novels,  since 
1900,  have  passages  that  resemble  it.  The  formal  influence  of 
Les  Nourritures  has  been  marked  in  those  novels  —  and  I  dare 
say  it  has  been  the  prevalent  kind  during  the  past  fifty  years  — 
in  which  the  hero  engages  in  long  bouts  of  confiding  in  the 
reader,  of  talking  minutely  about  his  sensations  and  much  else 
that  is  extraneous  to  the  literal  action  of  the  novel. 

In  the  works  of  Gide,  written  prior  to  Les  Nourritures  Terrestres, 
the  Cahiers  and  the  Poisies  d' Andre  Walter,  Traiti  du  Narcisse, 
Tentative  Amoufeuse,  Le  Voyage  d'Urien,  Paludes,  the  influence  of 
Mallarme  is  obvious.  In  Les  Nourritures  Gide  seems  to  have 
been  trying  to  liberate  himself  from  Mallarm^’s  influence,  to 
write  about  his  direct  contact  with  the  real  world  without  re¬ 
course  to  symbol  and  metaphor.  The  new  style  of  writing  was 
opposed  to  the  current  literature  of  its  day,  which  was  highly 
artificial  and  airless.  The  possible  influence  of  Le  Livre  de 
Monelle,  published  by  Marcel  Schwob  in  1894,  has  been  denied 
by  Gide,  although  he  states  that  both  books,  his  own  and 
Schwob’s,  testify  to  a  similar  need  for  freshness  and  spontaneity. 
But  another  more  important  influence  has  been  acknowledged, 
that  of  Rimbaud,  whom  Gide  had  begun  reading  about  1891. 
In  letters  to  Valery  and  Paterne  Berrichon,  he  has  described  the 
mtoxication  it  induced. 

What  the  book  expresses  is  a  personal  experience,  or  a  series 
of  personal  experiences,  that  have  no  logical  or  sequential 
relationship  with  one  another.  It  is  the  account  of  a  soul  in 
the  presence  of  many  things  —  landscapes,  gardens,  deserts. 
The  soul  is  one,  unified  and  continuous,  but  it  absorbs,  in  its 
peregrinations,  a  profound  lesson  on  the  instability  of  things 
and  states  of  feeling.  The  ideas  and  emotions  of  the  book  are 
always  expressed  in  the  present.  We  never  see  their  genesis 
nor  their  ending.  It  is  a  book  of  travel,  but  no  progress  is 
described  because  there  is  no  goal  to  be  reached.  The  various 
Kcnes  are  unrelated.  They  serve  to  generate  and  exalt  different 
emotions,  but  they  don’t  advance  towards  any  point.  With 
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each  scene  the  book  begins  all  over  again.  The  soul  of  the 
narrator  is  always  impatient  to  have  new  scenes  presented  to 
it  and  eager  to  obey  new  impulses.  The  unity  of  the  work  is 
almost  indefinable.  It  is  the  soul  of  Gide,  multiple  and  exact¬ 
ing,  welling  up  in  constantly  new  thoughts.  The  soul  is  also 
the  stage  of  a  drama  where  sensations  are  minutely  described, 
provoked  and  liberated.  In  this  one  soul,  the  entire  universe, 
inexhaustible  and  multifaceted,  has  to  be  reflected  and  appie- 
hended.  Ideas  and  emotions  are  equally  gratuitous,  all  spon¬ 
taneously  generated.  Whenever  an  event  is  about  to  come  into 
focus,  it  is  quickly  abandoned  so  that  the  author  can  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  hundreds  of  movements  and  impulses  which  an 
event  would  create. 

In  the  midst  of  such  wealth  of  sensory  indulgence,  Gide  ii 
unable  to  choose.  His  book  is  about  his  incapacity  to  choose. 
His  passion  is  impartiality.  The  words  which  recur  the  most 
often  in  his  text  seem  to  be  fervour,  waiting,  moments  {ferveur,  at- 
tentes,  instants),  and  especially  disponibilite  or  the  freedom  to 
welcome  every  new  sensation,  every  new  experience.  This 
central  attitude  of  Les  J{ourritures  Terrestres  is  not  unrelated  to 
the  Gide  of  the  earliest  book,  Andre  Walter,  who  feared  any  con¬ 
tact  with  the  world  and  who  believed  that  life  was  most  deeply 
felt  in  the  waiting  for  life.  Precociously  Gide  was  the  ascetic, 
the  chaste  adolescent  who  deliberately  avoided  adventure  and 
experience.  There  are  passages  in  Paludes  which  parody  any 
realized  life.  As  soon  as  life  makes  a  choice  and  takes  on  a  form, 
it  dies.  To  make  a  choice  by  performing  any  act,  the  very 
ambiguity  of  our  most  intimate  nature  is  destroyed.  Much  of 
Les  Pfourritures  explores  a  doctrine  whereby  all  action  and  all 
attachment  is  considered  evil  and  debilitating  because  it  will 
turn  us  away  from  ourselves.  All  that  is  necessary  is  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  we  are.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  section,  Gide 
speaks  tenderly  of  the  word  volupte  and  describes  it  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  being.  Fervour  can  survive  only  if  it  remains  constant 
in  an  inconstant  world  or  in  a  perpetual  flux.  Such  themes  as 
these  continue  throughout  the  work  of  Gide.  Even  Alissa,  of 
La  Porte  Etroite,  in  her  act  of  total  renunciation,  bears  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  M^nalque,  whose  fasting  produces  a  delirious  intoxi¬ 
cation.  What  is  dangerous  is  a  bookish  culture  which  will 
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alienate  man  from  direct  contact  with  the  real  elements  of 
nature.  The  song  of  desire  in  Les  Nourritures  Terrestres  is  not  so 
much  the  celebration  of  what  is  desired  as  the  proclamation  of 
the  need  for  a  constantly  renewed  state  of  desire. 

An  over-facile  definition  of  Les  Nourritures  Terrestres  has  tried 
to  pass  it  off  as  poetry.  But  Gide  is  not  a  poet,  not  even  in  this 
his  most  poetically  written  book,  of  which  the  beauty  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  beauty  of  syntax.  The  text,  when  examined  closely, 
proves  to  be  without  metaphor.  What  counts  most  is  the  literal 
description  of  the  object  and  the  literal  transcription  of  the 
sentiment  aroused  in  the  presence  of  the  object.  Gide  is  not  a 
poet  in  Les  Nourritures  Terrestres^  he  is  infinitely  closer  to  being 
what  he  is  in  his  other  books,  part-novelist,  part-moralist. 

Yet  he  disguises  to  some  degree  his  real  literary  function  by 
his  poetic  style,  in  which  adjectives  often  precede  their  nouns, 
pronouns  are  widely  separated  from  their  antecedents  and  their 
verbs,  and  sentences  tend  to  be  unusually  long  and  undulating. 
The  words  seem  to  obey  the  length  and  the  rhythm  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  And  the  sentences  unfold  slowly  and  uncertainly  as  if 
the  gestures  and  the  desires  they  describe  are  only  tentative. 
This  is  because  the  story  of  Les  Nourritures  is  not  one  of  action, 
in  the  usual  sense,  but  one  of  a  soul  which  is  unknowing  of  its 
movement  until  it  has  created  it.  The  book  narrates  a  personal 
experience,  which  turns  out  to  be  less  a  personal  experience 
than  a  means  for  metamorphosis.  The  soul  remains  one,  but 
it  is  constantly  undergoing  changes  of  form  and  desire.  It  is  a 
soul  of  velleities,  and  the  kind  of  sentence  that  Gide  has 
elaborated  in  the  book  is  that  best  suited  to  the  expression  of 
spiritual  metamorphosis. 

Notwithstanding  this  unusually  verbal  form  of  expression, 
Les  Nourritures  Terrestres  inaugurated  Gide’s  principal  vocation 
of  moralist.  The  book  is  a  combined  essay  on  things  and  an 
essay  on  the  author.  It  completed  the  first  period  of  his  career. 
The  second  period  begins  with  LTmmoraliste,  and  the  main 
difference  between  them  is  one  of  style.  In  the  style  of  Les 
Mourritures  the  reader  becomes  aware  of  a  sensual  delight  in 
the  flow  and  articulation  of  the  sentences.  Their  form,  a  volup¬ 
tuary  form,  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  style  of  the 
rkits,  beginning  with  LTmmoraliste,  and  with  the  one  novel,  Les 
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Faux-Momtayeurs,  is  more  bare  and  severe,  more  devoid  of  s] 
ornamentation.  The  actual  subject  matter  of  Les  Nourrituret  ii 
and  L' Immoraliste  is  much  the  same,  but  Gide’s  style  of  writing  h 
has  so  changed  that  the  two  books  appear  very  different  from 
one  another.  The  final  sentence  of  Les  Nourritures  Terrestres  is  ii 
a  good  example  of  the  troubled  searching  rhythms  of  the  book;  g 
it  also  contains  the  subject  matter  of  U Immoraliste,  the  principal  « 
preoccupation  of  its  protagonist  Michel.  This  is  nothing  lea  i> 
than  a  proposal  for  the  quest  of  total  individuality,  for  the  tl 
development  of  that  part  of  us  which  is  different  from  every  si 

other  man.  ^fe  t'attache  en  toi  qu'd  ce  que  tu  sens  qui  n'est  nulle  part  c 

ailleurs  qu'en  toi-mime,  et  cree  de  toi,  impatiemment  ou  patiemment  ah!  1 
le  pins  irremplagable  des  itres.  0 

What  might  be  called  the  stylistic  composition  of  Les  Nourri-  r 
tures  is  carried  over  in  the  subsequent  Ixjoks  in  the  spiritual  a 
make-up  of  their  heroes.  It  is  expressed  not  stylistically  but  n 
psychologically  in  the  awakening  and  the  resurrection  of 
Michel  in  U Immoraliste,  and  in  the  self-effacement  and  renuncia*  11 

tion  of  Alissa  in  La  Porte  Etroite.  Before  analysing  the  souls  of  I 

Michel  and  Alissa,  Gide  had  analysed  his  own  soul  \n  La  k 

Nourritures  by  means  of  half-moralistic,  half-lyric  meditations  ij 
and  imagined  adventures.  c 

A  study  of  Les  Nourritures  in  relation  to  the  work  of  Rimbaud  a 
would  demonstrate  the  formal  similarity  and  at  the  same  timt  u 
the  fundamental  difference  between  Rimbaud  the  poet  and  c 


Gide  the  non-poet. 

Literature  may  well  be  the  art  which  transforms  the  most 
profoundly  its  creator.  Each  book  which  Gide  published 
transformed  him.  The  poetry  of  Rimbaud,  following  tht 
original  function  of  primitive  poetry,  tried  to  modify  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  a  magical  way  as  well  as  transform  the  poet.  It  shows 
no  interest  in  any  possible  reader.  The  poet  is  less  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  communication  than  he  is  with  an  exploration  of 
his  own  inner  chaos.  He  pays  little  heed  to  his  reader  in  the 
absolute  compactness  and  detachment  of  his  poems.  But  Gide’s 
work  is  in  prose  and  does  not  neglect  the  reader.  It  takes  the 
reader  into  its  confidence  and  explains  to  him  the  landscapes 
of  the  book  and  the  effect  of  the  landscapes.  Rimbaud  as  a  poet 
is  a  reciter  of  spectacles,  but  he  makes  no  effort  to  attune  the 
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spectacles  to  the  sensibility  of  the  reader.  Gide,  on  the  contrary, 
is  eager  to  train  the  sensibility  of  his  reader,  to  indoctrinate 
him,  even  if  it  is  for  an  ultimate  liberation  from  all  doctrine. 

Despite  this  fundamental  difference  of  approach,  which 
indicates,  I  believe,  the  difference  between  a  poet’s  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  that  of  a  prose-writer,  Les  Illuminations  and  Les  Nourri- 
iures  Terrestres  are  both  the  notebooks  of  travellers  in  the  terra 
incognita  of  psychic  phenomena.  There  is  a  relationship  between 
the  Je  of  Mauvais  Sang  and  M^nalque.  Combined  they  fore¬ 
shadow  the  portraits  of  the  later  heroes  of  Gide,  of  Michel 
especially  defying  convention  with  an  excessive  asceticism. 
They  are  prototypes  of  the  modern  hero  who  is  the  most 
opposed  to  the  mythical  hero,  the  antithesis  of  Odysseus  who 
returns  home,  who  reaches  an  end  in  his  quest.  They  are  the 
ancestors  of  the  homeless  heroes  found  in  such  different 
novelists,  for  example,  as  Alain-Fournier  and  Graham  Greene. 

The  language  of  both  Les  Illuminations  and  Les  Nourritures 
Terrestres  appears  to  unfold  according  to  some  magical  accident. 
It  never  betrays  any  premeditated  intention.  The  author 
knows  that  he  is  speaking,  but  he  doesn’t  always  know  what  he 
is  saying;  or  rather,  he  is  lost  in  some  kind  of  ignorance  con¬ 
cerning  the  matter  he  is  speaking  of.  If  he  learns  anything 
about  his  subject  matter,  he  learns  it  at  the  moment  he  is 
uttering  it.  Rimbaud  especially  noted  this  presence  at  the 
creadon  of  his  own  thought;  he  provoked  it  and  watched  it  grow. 
He  remains  therefore  at  its  centre.  The  traveller’s  notebook,  in 
the  cases  both  of  Rimbaud  and  Gide,  is  composed  of  unpre¬ 
dictable  and  spontaneous  revelations.  They  are  writers  who 
quesdon  their  subject-matter.  They  do  not  possess  it. 

This  definition  of  Les  Nourritures  as  a  work  of  dictation  rather 
than  of  deliberate  creation  may  explain  the  effect  it  has  had 
on  its  readers  of  a  liberadng  force.  This  effect  has  often  been 
acknowledged,  especially  by  younger  readers.  Both  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  form  have  an  absoluteness  which  liberated  the 
author  and  which  liberates  the  reader.  The  very  unpossessive- 
ness  of  the  narrator,  his  disponibilite  and  freedom  to  welcome  all 
experience  and  states  of  feeling,  promotes  in  the  reader  a  habit 
of  suppleness  idendcal  with  the  experiences  described  in  the 
book  itself.  Gide  tested  himself  on  those  experiences,  and  the 
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reader  tests  himself  on  the  exercises  of  the  book.  What  is  con-  t 
stant  is  the  doctrine  of  inconstancy,  which  means  sincerity  or  9 
the  hatred  of  lying,  vitality  or  the  love  of  life  in  all  its  manifesta-  t 

dons,  liberty  or  freedom  from  dogmas  and  influences.  The  com-  i 

posidon  of  the  book  is  so  delicate  and  pliable  precisely  because  I 

it  has  espoused  its  subject  matter.  The  form  has  so  become  the  e 

experience,  that  the  reader  is  led  to  a  self-liberadon.  Of  all  n 

Gide’s  books  Les  Novrritures  Terrestres  would  seem  best  to  exem¬ 
plify  the  power  of  literature  to  create  of  itself  an  absolute  exist-  i 
ence,  which  in  turn  is  able  to  liberate  the  reader  from  himself.  c 
The  book  is  the  first  record  of  Gide’s  lifelong  fight  against  i 

falsehood.  The  superficial  reader  has  often  accused  Gide  of  1 

inconstancy  and  even  betrayal,  because  he  has  seemed  to  flirt  t 

with  Nietzscheism,  with  Chrisdanity,  with  Communism,  and  s 

then  repudiate  them.  In  Les  Nourritures  he  sings  of  immediate  t 

pleasures  and  sensadons,  and  of  the  necessary  freedom  he  must  f  c 
possess  in  order  to  welcome  them.  And  yet  at  the  same  dme  one  |  p 


senses  a  fear  of  the  very  freedom  he  is  seeking.  The  dithyramb  :  r 
on  freedom  was  necessary  for  Gide  to  be  able  to  limit  it,  to  I  J 
compromise  and  reduce  it.  The  exercise  on  individualism  v  c 
taught  him  the  limitadons  of  individualism,  the  need  of  being  1  c 
oneself  by  others  and  for  others.  One  of  Gide’s  leading  traits  ! 
is  sympathy,  a  great  sensibility  to  injustice  and  an  apdtude  for  |  J 
admiradon.  These  are  all  stages  of  self-purgation  initiated  by  c 
Les  Nourritures  Terrestres.  In  it  he  learned  how  repulsive  happi-  i  t 
ness  was  to  him  because  of  its  stadc  quality.  In  his  resoludon  a 
to  speak  the  truth  about  his  feelings  at  any  given  moment,  alp 
spiritual  exercise  which  Les  Nourritures  illustrates,  he  prepared  ■  li 
himself  for  the  wridng  of  his  Journal,  a  work,  as  far  ais  one  can  •  t 
tell,  exempt  from  all  studied  preparation  and  artifice.  It  was  a  c 
preparadon  too  for  the  pardcular  kind  of  literary  cridcism  that  |  p 
Gide  has  written,  second,  I  would  say,  in  its  penetradon  and  I  a 
honesty  only  to  that  of  Baudelaire.  At  the  head  of  his  works,  L 
Les  Nourritures  Terrestres  stands  as  the  record  of  a  wanderer,  a  r 
vigilant  self-tester,  a  kind  of  literature  therefore  which  is  the  =  e 
oppxjsite  of  Claudel’s,  Gide’s  friend  and  foe,  who  found  the 
Absolute  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  and  never  left  it.  t 

The  most  exalted  of  Gide’s  books  in  its  style  and  its  individual-  r 
ism,  Les  Nourritures  marks  the  px>int  from  which  the  subsequent  a 
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books  descend  in  a  progressive  simplification  of  style  and  per¬ 
sonal  exaltation.  Education  is  freedom  for  Gide.  He  wrote 
this  in  his  Journal  in  1917.  {Education,  e'est  delivrance,  ler 
novembre.)  But  he  had  already  written  it  in  other  words  in 
Les  Mourritures  Terrestres  of  1897,  where  he  said  that  he  has 
esteem  for  himself  only  in  what  he  may  be  able  to  do.  Je  ne 
m'esttnu  jamais  que  dans  ce  que  je  pourrais  faire. 

If  the  narrator  denies  himself  the  conventional  kind  of  happi¬ 
ness,  his  state  of  disponibiliU  maintains  him  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  ‘joy*.  As  soon  as  a  state  of  exaltation  threatens  to  dis¬ 
integrate,  he  moves  to  another.  The  formal  composition  of  the 
book  follows  this  high  pitch  of  joy.  The  utterances  are  essen¬ 
tially  dithyrambic.  Even  when  the  form  is  reduced  to  bare 
simple  words  which  are  unrelated  to  what  precedes  and  follows 
them,  it  testifies  to  a  perpetually  sustained  inner  rhapsody.  A 
double  refusal  pervades  the  work:  the  narrator  refuses  to  be  a 
person  in  any  recognisable  way,  and  the  form  of  the  writing 
refuses  to  be  a  ‘genre’  according  to  any  recognizable  definition. 
Les  Nourritures  Terrestres  is  both  a  form  by  itself,  and  an  exercise 
or  essay  out  of  which  LTmmoraliste  and  La  Porte  Etroite  will  be 
created. 

During  the  past  few  years,  Les  Mourritures,  with  Les  Faux- 
Monnayeurs,  has  been  the  book  of  Gide  in  greatest  demand.  It 
continues  to  be  for  the  new  readers  of  each  generation  one  of 
the  most  upsetting  of  books.  It  is  so  well  written  that  it  answers 
a  need  both  of  those  readers  who  have  a  sense  of  order  and  will 
profit  from  a  salutary  upsetting  of  order,  and  of  those  readers 
lost  in  a  sense  of  disorder  who  can  find  in  it  a  new  order.  It  has 
that  quality  of  prophetic  and  religious  books  of  supplying  what¬ 
ever  remedy  is  sought.  On  the  one  hand,  it  sings  of  energy  and 
plenitude  of  character,  of  self-realization  and  self-fulfilment; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  it  sings  of  a  submission  to  the  inevitable 
in  life.  The  two  themes  of  fervour  and  poverty  are  somehow 
reconciled.  Gide  makes  both  words,  ferveur  and  dmuement, 
equally  luminous  and  seductive. 

Of  all  the  concepts  in  Les  Nourritures,  that  of  dinuement  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  precious  to  Gide  and  the  one  he  always 
referred  to  in  speaking  of  his  work.  It  was  his  word  for  asceticism 
and  renunciation,  the  wilful  giving  up  of  all  the  things  that  hold 
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man,  so  that  he  may  move  on  to  the  unknown,  to  the  desert 
and  the  next  oasis  in  the  desert.  The  fourth  book  of  Les  Nourri- 
hires  contains  the  story  of  Menalque,  which  was  published 
separately  in  L'Ermitage  before  the  book  appeared.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  one  defect  in  the  otherwise  unified  tone  of  the  work 
Gide  himself  acknowledged  this  and  stated  that  he  did  not  like 
the  recit  de  Menalque,  because  it  clashed  with  the  more  dominant 
apology  for  asceticism  or  denuement.  And  yet  he  always  included 
it  in  the  various  editions  of  the  work  as  if  he  were  thereby 
obeying  a  secret  need  to  add  further  mystery  to  this  mysterious  V 
and  profound  autobiography.  v 

I 
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‘The  Greatest  Since  Galt’: 
Lewis  Grassic  Gibbon’ 

GEOFFREY  WAGNER 


WHEN  Hugh  MacDiarmid  wrote  that  Lewis  Grassic  Gibbon 
was  ‘the  greatest  Scottish  novelist  since  John  Galt’,  he  was 
making  more  than  a  mere  literary  filiation.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons  Scotland  has  not  developed  a  vernacular  prose  litera¬ 
ture.  Lallans,  or  Braid  Scots,  suffered  that  desuetude  common 
to  all  expressions  of  the  national  community  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  After  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  small  group  of 
scholars  and  clerics  round  the  Scottish  court  promised  to  use 
Scots  for  prose  as  proudly  as  it  had  been  for  verse,  Scots  prose 
became  a  minor  affair,  which  was  held  in  disrespect  by  the 
literati  south  of  the  Border.  It  was  ‘dialect’.  And  when 
Scottish  genius  flowered  again  two  centuries  later,  a  convention 
became  established  in  the  novel,  principally  by  Scott,  of  con- 
;  fining  Scots  to  dialogue  and  writing  narrative  and  reflective 
passages  in  English.  Scott,  in  fact,  went  further,  for  he  tended 
to  confine  that  Scots  itself  to  the  speech  of  funny,  old-fashioned, 
or  lower-class  characters,  thus  both  presenting  an  unfortunate 
view  of  Scotland  and  creating  a  literary  value  seen  at  its  worst 
in  the  kailyaird  school  to  come.  In  fact,  with  sporadic  excep¬ 
tions,  and  allowing  for  lovable  works  like  Rab  and  His  Friends, 

'  which  are  not  concerned  with  linguistic  problems  though  filled 

*  ‘Lewis  Grassic  Gibbon’  (the  pseudonym  of  James  Leslie  Mitchell,  1901-35), 
was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire.  His  father  was  a  crofter  and  the  first  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  rural  part  of  the  Meams.  After  a  period  as  a  journalist  he  joined  the 
Army  tmd  served  oversests.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  lived  near  London  to  pursue 
his  archaeological  studies,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  novels. 
In  five  years  he  wrote  ten  noveb,  two  collections  of  short  stories,  four  works  of  non¬ 
fiction,  and  one  Scottish  miscellany  in  collaboration  with  Hugh  MacDiarmid. 
Beyond  this  there  are  several  uncollected  stories,  articles  and  an  ‘Introduction’  to 
a  translation  of  Heinrich  Mann’s  Professor  Unraih.  A  Scots  Qruar  has  gone  through 
many  editions  and  was  recently  re-issued  in  1950;  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Tsurolds 
Lid.,  have  kindly  given  me  permission  to  quote  both  from  this  and  from  Gibbon’s 
other  works,  all  of  which,  except  for  one  or  two  short  stories,  were  written  under  his 
real  name. 
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with  the  essence  of  Scots  life,  Scott’s  convention  has  persisted 
till  today  when  Scottish  political  and  social  aspirations  have 
called  attention  to  the  need  for  an  independent  prose  literature. 

Such  is  the  problem  any  sincere  young  Scots  writer  faces 
today,  and  Lewis  Grassic  Gibbon  was  well  aware  of  it  in  the 
early  nineteen-thirties.  As  MacDiarmid  has  shown,  he  is  the 
lineal  successor  of  Galt  rather  than  of  Stevenson,  although 
Stevenson’s  incomparable  Scots  short  story,  ‘Thrawn  Janet’, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Galt  used  his  ‘clishmaclaver’  manner  b 
opposition  to  both  his  publisher’s  wishes  and  the  prevalent 
convention,  writing  The  Annals  of  the  Parish  and  The  Ayrshin 
Legatees  in  a  fuller  canon  of  Lallans  than  any  contemporary 
work.  Gibbon  delighted  in  his  language  in  much  the  same  way 
and  was  equally  willing  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  taste  of  his  time. 
His  neglected  trilogy,  A  Scots  Quair,  did  not,  however,  pretend 
to  be  the  last  word  in  the  development  of  Scots  prose,  as  the 
pedant  of  the  present  movement,  Mr.  Douglas  Young,  is  aware. 
But  because  of  its  rather  special  situation  in  the  Scottish  linguis¬ 
tic  tradition,  A  Scots  Quair  has  attracted  attention  primarily  for 
its  experiments  in  Lallans;  this,  I  think,  has  militated  against  the 
philosophic  content  of  the  work  which  will,  therefore,  be  the 
principal  concern  of  this  essay. 

The  first  book  of  which  the  trilogy  is  comjxjsed.  Sunset  Song, 
created  a  cause  celebre  in  the  Scottish  press  and  provincial  libraries 
when  published  in  August  1932.  It  had  been  written  in  six 
weeks  at  the  rate  of  eight  typewritten  pages  a  day,  though  this 
does  not  mean  that  Gibbon  had  no  schema  of  the  whole  work 
before  him  at  the  start.  A  brief  glance  at  the  outline  of  the 
trilogy  shows  it  to  be  a  tightly  knit  structure  in  all  ways.  The 
movement  is  from  the  countryside,  in  Sunset  Song,  to  the  village, 
in  Cloud  Howe,  and  finally  to  the  twentieth-century  Scots 
metropsolis,  in  Grey  Granite.  In  parallel  with  this  movement, 
each  book  has  a  unified  and  self-contained  progress;  thus  the 
cycle  of  the  earth  is  rhythmically  completed  in  the  sections  of 
Sunset  Song,  ‘Ploughing’,  ‘Drilling’,  ‘Seed-time’  and  ‘Harvest’, 
and  applied  to  the  main  character  of  the  work,  the  young  girl, 
Chris  Guthrie.  Each  section  ends  with  a  summing-up  for  Chris 
in  terms  of  the  section-heading;  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  Chris  ‘was  no  more  than  ploughed  land  still’,  at  the  end  of 
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the  second,  ‘the  ploughing  was  done,  she  was  set  to  her  drilling’, 
and  so  on.  The  final  ‘Harvest’  is  tragically  symbolized  for 
Chris  by  the  phantom  of  her  dead  husband,  Ewan  Tavendale, 
killed  in  the  Great  War,  rising  before  her  eyes  as  she  stands  with 
her  hand  on  the  Blawearie  Stones,  their  child  at  her  feet,  and 
saying  *0h  lassie,  I've  come  home!'  Each  section  begins,  also, 
with  a  return  from  the  tryst  with  these  significant  Blawearie 
Stones,  the  standing  stones  left  by  another  age,  into  life;  'Out 
of  the  world  and  into  Blawearie',  they  said  of  these  stones  in 
Kinraddie,  and  so  they  were  ‘the  only  place  where  ever  she 
could  come  and  stand  back  a  little  from  the  clamour  of  the  days’. 

The  same  careful  structure  occurs  in  Cloud  Howe  where,  in 
his  metaphysical  labelling  of  the  sections.  Gibbon  leaves  the 
earth  and  ascends  to  the  sky  for  his  analogies,  with  the  headings, 
‘Cirrus’,  ‘Cumulus’,  Stratus’  and  ‘Nimbus’,  not  only  descending 
to  earth  once  more,  that  is,  but  bringing  rain  and  fertility  with 
him.  Here  again  each  section  is  completed  with  some  comment 
pertinent  to  what  has  passed  in  it;  at  the  end  of  each  Chris  is 
left  alone,  by  the  Blawearie  Stones  overlooking  Segget.  Thus  in 
‘Cumulus’  she  has  left  her  husband,  Robert  Colquohoun  now, 
asleep,  and  gone  out  to  the  Kaimes  (the  highest  point  of  her 
district)  and  contemplated  her  husband’s  dream,  his  hope  of  a 
new  order  for  Scotland,  and  this,  significantly,  is  the  point  of  high¬ 
est  ideological  aspiration  of  the  trilogy.  By  the  end  of  ‘Cumulus’ 
the  clouds  have  gathered  and  ‘Nimbus’  concludes  the  work  with 
Chris’s  last  look  at  Segget  after  Robert’s  death,  as  for  a  moment 
now  she  sees  the  Blawearie  Stones  stripped  of  their  mists  at  last. 

In  Gr^  Granite  Gibbon  plunges  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
itself  for  his  section-headings;  the  allegory  in  this  case  is 
alchemical,  the  grey  granite  hardening  to  purer  forms,  from 
‘Epidote’  to  ‘Sphene’  to  ‘Apatite’  to  ‘Zircon’.  Here,  though 
the  sections  all  end  with  Chris  alone  again  and  communing 
with  herself,  the  literal  application  of  hardening,  implicit  in  the 
imagery  of  the  stones,  applies  chiefly  to  her  son,  Ewan  the 
younger.  But  change,  as  a  social  force,  the  mutation  of  the 
stones,  is  a  firm  tenet  in  Chris  Guthrie’s  mind  also;  thus  ‘Zircon’ 
I  ends  the  whole  opus  with  Chris  pondering  on  what  is  virtually 
the  most  positive  message  to  be  got  from  A  Scots  Qjiair,  the 
doctrine  of  change  that  alone  unifies  the  sensible  universe: 
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And  that  was  the  best  deliverance  of  all,  as  she  saw  it  now, 
sitting  here  quiet  —  that  that  Change  who  ruled  the  earth 
and  the  sky  and  the  waters  underneath  the  earth.  Change 
whose  face  she’d  once  feared  to  see,  whose  right  hand  was 
Death  and  whose  left  hand  Life,  might  be  stayed  by  none 
of  the  dreams  of  men,  love,  hate,  compassion,  anger  or 
pity,  gods  or  devils  or  wild  crying  to  the  sky.  He  passed 
and  repassed  in  the  ways  of  the  wind.  Deliverer,  Destroyer 
and  Friend  in  one. 

Although  this  sort  of  analysis  of  the  exterior  organization  of 
the  trilogy  goes  to  show  that  the  three  works  existed  as  an 
entity  in  Gibbon’s  mind  before  he  sat  down  to  Sunset  Song, 
nevertheless  it  is  helpful  to  study  them  individually. 

(i)  Sunset  Song 

Sunset  Song  was  fully  conscious  even  in  its  dedication  to  Mrs. 
Jean  Baxter,  who,  like  so  many  imp>ortant  characters  in 
Gibbon’s  life  and  work,  came  from  Echt  in  Aberdeenshire. 
The  work  is  preceded  by  a  ‘Preface’  which  gives  a  history  of  the 
Kinraddie  lands,  and  that  this  was  no  accidental  choice  in  its 
literary  connotations  either  is  witnessed  by  the  closing  words 
of  the  section,  introducing,  as  they  do,  the  whole  trilogy: 

So  that  was  Kinraddie  that  bleak  winter  of  nineteen  eleven 
and  the  new  minister,  him  they  chose  early  next  year,  he 
was  to  say  it  was  the  Scots  countryside  itself,  fathered  be¬ 
tween  a  kailyard  and  a  bonny  brier  bush  in  the  lee  of  a 
house  with  green  shutters.* 

*  The  notorious  Kailyaird  (sic)  school  of  fiction,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
motto  of  Beside  the  Bomie  Brier  Bush  by  Ian  Maclaren  (the  Rev.  John  Watson), 
was  chiefly  represented  by  Maclaren,  J.  M.  Barrie  and  Samuel  Rutherford  Crocket 
It  stood,  as  a  recent  Scots  critic  has  observed,  for  a  ‘copious  distribution  of  slop  and 
slush’  (James  Lyon,  ‘Howe-Dumb-Deid’,  &ots  Review,  March  1951,  p.  225).  It 
was  pa^y  in  reaction  against  the  sentimentality  of  this  school  that  there  grew  up 
the  ‘realistic’  school  of  George  Douglas  Brown  ( The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters), 
Lennox  Kerr  (Glenshiets)  and,  to  some  extent,  Qonin.  If  they  in  turn  were  ex¬ 
treme  it  was,  as  one  satirist  has  said,  in  an  effort  to 

Paint  village  bell  where  sadist  monster  mutters. 

Till  Scotlsind’s  one  mad  House  with  the  Green  Shutters; 

Depict  the  lust  that  lurks  in  hall  and  hovel. 

And  build  thereon  a  Scottish  national  novel. 

(Angus  Macdonald,  ‘Modem  Scots  Novelists’,  Edinburgh  Essms,  1933,  p.  164.) 
In  the  sense  that  his  work  grew  out  oS  these  two  separate  schools,  one  can  say  thitt 
Gibbon’s  trilogy  was  ‘fathered’  by  them. 
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Moreover,  as  the  Guthrie  family  make  their  first  move  from 
Cairndhu  to  Blawearie  (with  Chris  aged  fifteen,  an  important 
year  in  Gibbon’s  own  life),  they  meet  with  a  violent  sle^t-storm, 
the  journey  turns  into  an  epic  voyage,  tremendously  described, 
and  Chris,  numbed  to  semi-consciousness  by  the  cold,  has  a 
vision  of  a  man  coming  out  of  the  night  towards  them  and 
crying,  in  Greek,  *The  ships  of  Pytheas!' 

We  meet  the  same  care  in  the  choice  of  the  central  character. 
Chris  Guthrie  is  the  daughter  of  a  crofter  from  Echt  and  a 
woman,  like  Gibbon’s  own  mother,  from  Kildrummie.  She  is 
thus  a  Lowland  Scot  and  so  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  her  first, 
fertile,  marriage  is  with  a  Highlandman,  Ewan  Tavendale,  one 
who  ‘had  fair  the  land  in  his  bones’.  It  is  from  the  loins  of  these 
two  that  Ewan,  the  younger,  the  hero  of  Grey  Granite,  and  the 
future  Scotland  perhaps,  is  bom.  Later  we  shall  see  another 
symbolic  union  for  Chris  when  she  weds  the  socialist  minister, 
Robert  Colquohoun. 

For  Chris  Guthrie  represents  Scotland  in  many  ways;  she  is, 
as  Miss  Helen  Cruickshank  has  put  it,  ‘symbolic  in  a  sense,  not 
yet  clearly  apprehended,  of  Scotland’,  and  from  the  first,  she 
is  split  schizophrenically  (as  MacDiarmid  has  said  Scotland  is) : 

two  Chrises  there  were  that  fought  for  her  heart  and  tor¬ 
mented  her.  You  hated  the  land  and  the  coarse  speak  of 
the  folk  and  learning  was  brave  and  fine  one  day  and  the 
next  you’d  waken  with  the  peewits  crying  across  the  hills, 
deep  and  deep,  crying  in  the  heart  of  you  and  the  smell 
of  the  earth  in  your  face,  almost  you’d  cry  for  that,  the 
beauty  of  it  and  the  sweetness  of  the  Scottish  land  and 
skies. 

Two  Chrises,  Highland  and  Lowland  Scot,  contemplative 
and  active  man,  go  to  the  college  at  Duncaim  each  morning; 
in  the  ploughed  field  she  passes  ‘the  furrows  went  criss  and 
cross,  you  wanted  this  and  you  wanted  that,  books  and  the 
fineness  of  them  no  more  than  an  empty  gabble  sometimes, 
and  then  the  sham  and  the  snapping  that  sickened  you  and 
)  I  drove  you  back  to  books’.  There  is  even  another  level  of  this 
I  split  suggested  when  we  read  of  ‘the  English  Chris’,  the  Chris, 
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who,  like  her  author,  wins  the  bursary,  conjugates  Latin  verbs 
and  pleases  the  Dominie.  There  is  no  doubt  which  of  these  two 
Chrises  wins  out;  it  is  the  active  Chris,  the  Chris  of  the  soil,  and 
the  Scots  Chris  — 

Oh,  Chris,  my  lass,  there  are  better  things  than  your  books  or 
studies  or  loving  or  bedding,  there's  the  countryside  your  own,  you 
its,  in  the  days  when  you're  ruither  bairn  nor  woman. 

The  antiphonal  split  in  Chris  as  character  is  reflected  in  the 
whole  technical  presentation  of  the  work  which  is  for  the  most 
part  a  mental  monologue  on  Chris’s  part,  with  narrative  and 
dialogue  only  differentiated  on  the  page  by  italics.  This,  in 
its  turn,  is  another  reflection  of  that  split  between  Scots  speaking 
and  Scots  reading,  between  lower  and  upper-class  culture, 
which  Gibbon  was  trying  to  unify  in  his  choice  of  medium, 
namely  what  Douglas  Young  has  called  ‘Lallanised  Suddron’  — 
and  into  which  I  cannot  go  here. 

It  is  when  Chris’s  father  dies  that  the  ties  connecting  her  with 
the  countryside  are,  paradoxically,  strengthened.  For  John 
Guthrie,  hard,  hateful  man  that  he  was  with  his  vicious  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  son.  Will,  and  his  incestuous  longings  for  Chris  her¬ 
self,  reminds  her  suddenly  as  she  bends  over  his  grave  of  much 
of  the  fineness  of  Scottish  life,  ‘his  justice,  and  the  fight  unweary¬ 
ing  he’d  fought  with  the  land  and  its  masters’.  At  this  point, 
virtually  the  turning-point  of  Sunset  Song,  when  Chris  decides 
to  give  up  her  idea  of  being  a  schoolteacher  in  Aberdeen  and 
to  stay  on  the  land,  Ewan  Tavendale  steps  into  her  life.  Indeed 
he  takes  over  symbolically  from  John  Guthrie  the  influence  of 
the  land  in  Chris’s  life,  for  at  Guthrie’s  funeral  Ewan  shoulden 
the  coffin  for  one  of  the  bearers,  like  the  young  Aeneas  carrying 
his  father  from  Troy.  Chris  knows  her  first  real  communion 
with  Ewan  in  another  epic  storm  scene,  they  marry  and  sleep 
in  the  room  where,  as  she  remembers  on  their  wedding  night, 
the  paralytic  Guthrie  had  cursed  and  died.  But,  significantly, 
Chris  decides  to  have  her  baby  bom  in  her  own  old  room  —  he 
is  to  belong  to  her,  rather  than  to  the  past  of  Scotland.  Tragi¬ 
cally,  war  changes  Ewan.  War  catches  up  the  Mearns  in  a 
cosmic  movement  which  gives  nobility  and  pathos  to  their  men. 
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For  this  is  the  sunset  song  —  the  countryside  and  its  folk  would 
never  be  the  same  again.  Perhaps  the  period  of  transition  was 
necessary;  if  so,  it  was  none  the  less  agonizing  for  that.  Tom  out 
of  their  environment  by  a  war  that  was  not  of  their  doing, 
Chae  and  Ewan  and  Rob  are  mentally  as  well  as  physically 
mutilated  and  their  ghastly  suffering  was  only  one  more  mani¬ 
festation  of  that  slavery  which,  for  Gibbon  (as  the  diffusionist 
archaeologist  that  he  was),*  civilization  had  brought  in  its  wake. 
So  Chris  cries  out. 

Country  and  King?  You're  havering^  havering!  What  have  they 
to  do  with  my  Ewan,  what  was  the  King  to  him,  what  their 
damned  country?  Blawearie's  his  land,  it's  not  his  wight  that 
others  fight  wars! 


So  these  men,  the  good  ones,  like  Chae  and  Ewan  and  Rob, 
join  their  ancestors  at  the  end,  when  their  names  are  engraved 
on  the  Blawearie  Stones.  This  is  not  a  happy  story,  but  life  at 
that  time  for  the  crofter  was  not  a  happy  one.  Consequently, 
the  few  moments  of  solace  from  their  lot,  as  in  Chris’s  marriage, 
stand  out  in  more  moving  relief.  Indeed,  despite  the  prejudices 
and  smallnesses  of  the  Kinraddie  folk,  despite  the  souses, 
lechers,  unprincipled  ministers  and  the  veritable  Greek  choms 
of  malicious  gossips  kept  up  on  all  sides,  what  emerges  from 
Sunset  Song  is  a  positive  feeling  of  corporate  society.  How  readily, 
after  all,  they  respond  collectively  and  help  each  other  in 
emergencies,  when  fire  or  flood  threatens  one  or  the  other. 
The  kind  characters,  like  Chae,  Rob,  John  Brigson  and  others, 
attain  heroic  stature;  Strachan  himself,  unliked  by  a  lot  of  the 

*  In  Gibbon’s  series  of  scholarly  articles  for  Antiquity  (September  ig30-June 
1931)  he  does  not  embrace  the  theory  of  the  diffusion  culture  from  E^ypt. 
However,  in  all  his  subsequent  fiction  he  docs  so.  In  brief,  the  theory  is  that  ci^^za- 
tion,  coming  into  being  with  agriculttire  in  the  Nile  Valley,  spread  from  there 
throughout  the  world  and  corrupted  (or  at  least  did  not  emotionally  improve)  an 
omtially  happy  society  of  Noniadic  hunters.  Gibbon  associated  with  this  theory 
a  detestation  of  the  institutions  of  Church  and  State  and  a  championship  of  that 
nit  of  happy  anarchy  we  find  advocated  by  Gonzalo  in  The  Tempest  (II,  i, 
[44*53)>  in  Montaigne’s  essay  on  the  cannibals  (ii,  30),  in  Bocxvtcao’s  Fiasnmetta, 
BL  IV,  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso  (III,  17-18),  and  so  on.  Gibbon  was  befriended, 
and  mourned  at  his  death,  by  the  Ic^ing  diffusionists,  notably  Elliot  Smith  and 
H.  J.  Massingham.  Whilst  I  have  no  space  here  to  deal  with  this  subject,  I  am 
diowing  in  a  doctoral  dissertation  for  Columbia  University  how  much  Gibbon 
borrowed  from,  and  relied  on,  Eluot  Smith’s  Human  History,  The  Ancient  Egyptians 
mi  the  Origin  of  Civilization,  etc. 
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villagers,  is  nonetheless  defended  by  them  when  his  liberties  are 
threatened  at  a  political  rally.  A  feeling  of  nobility  and  health 
pervades  the  work.  Birth,  marriage,  death  —  ploughing,  seed¬ 
time  and  harvest  —  all  move  in  tune  and  the  cosmic  relation¬ 
ships  are  mirrored  in  the  human  relationships,  for  man  is  here 
at  his  closest  with  the  elemental  movement  of  the  universe. 
Thus  Chris  feels  the  child  in  her  womb  in  terms  of  the  land; 
so  she  watches  her  husband  in  the  fields,  ‘a  mother  with  his 
child  he  was,  the  com  his  as  this  seed  of  his  hers,  burgeoning 
and  ripening,  growing  to  harvest’.  Reciprocally,  the  country¬ 
side  is  frequently  described  in  terms  of  a  woman,  a  woman  is 
in  turn  spoken  of  as  a  year,  and  the  year,  with  its  rhythmic 
seasons,  as  a  woman.  Character  and  cosmos,  the  laws  of  physics 
and  those  of  the  psyche,  are  harmoniously  inter-related  m  so 
many  ways  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  them  all.  It  is 
simply  that  for  Gibbon,  as  for  other  peasant  writers,  such  as 
Jean  Giono,  for  example,  truth  has  to  be  that  kind  of  tmth  and 
the  whole  universe  must  vibrate  in  sympathy.  With  the  involve¬ 
ment  in  war,  the  crescendo  of  the  work,  the  trilogy  moves  away 
from  the  country,  whilst  acknowledging  its  greatness,  and  enten 
the  field  of  religious  and  political  man  successively.  The 
diminuendo  at  the  end  of  the  book,  called  ‘The  Unfurrowed 
Field’,  makes  the  bridge  to  the  religious  man,  as  well  as  to  the 
life  of  the  town,  when  Chris  decides  to  marry  the  socialist 
minister,  Robert  Colquohoun.  Colquohoun  makes  a  fine 
speech  which  concludes  the  volume,  a  phrase  from  which  has 
been  fittingly  extracted  and  engraved  on  the  grey  granite  under 
which  Gibbon’s  ashes  lie  in  Arbuthnott  Churchyard,  and  whilst 
this  speech  is  a  threnody  for  the  vanished  and  vanishing  Scot¬ 
land,  the  land  of  small  steadings,  yet  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  is 
of  the  greatness  of  these  men  of  the  past.  As  Cuthbert  Graham 
has  put  it  in  his  excellent  article  on  Gibbon  in  the  Aberdeen 
University  Review  for  Winter  1941, 

in  the  end  an  air  of  nobility  surrounds  the  figure  of  the  man 
on  the  immemorial  land  which  emerges  more  than  life- 
size  from  these  pages,  and  the  elegiac  mood  they  engender 
is  touched  off  and  completed  in  the  final  scene  with  its 
retrosjiective  peroration. 
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Certainly  Chris  Guthrie  is  reinforced  in  her  belief  in  the  land; 
if  all  other  values,  all  human  systematologies  such  as  science, 
religion  and  ethics  had  only  resulted  in  the  war  that  ruined  her 
life,  then  they  were  fallible.  The  land  alone  remained  a  con¬ 
stant,  a  universal.  This  is  the  context  of  her  reply  to  her  brother. 
Will,  when  he  tells  her  that  Scotland  is  dying  —  ‘ScoUand  lived, 
she  could  never  die,  the  land  would  outlast  them  all’. 


(ii)  Cloud  Howe 

As  in  Sunset  Song  the  sequel  is  provided  with  a  brief  ‘Proem’, 
giving  the  historical  background,  this  time  of  Segget.  But  not 
only  is  the  bloody  history  of  the  little  town  described,  the 
ancestry  of  the  minister  is  hinted  at.  We  had  met  Robert’s 
father  in  the  earlier  work,  when  he  had  come  to  preach  for  the 
Kinraddie  pulpit.  He  does  not  win  the  living  but  Chris  is  won 
to  his  sermon  and  her  first  and  most  fundamental  tie  with 
the  future  Robert  is  the  pagan  past  of  Scotland  about  which 
the  old  man  had  preached.  Thus,  when  the  young  boy,  Ewan, 
begins  finding  his  first  flints  in  the  soil  of  the  countryside  (as  the 
archaeologist  Gibbon  had),  Robert  takes  a  flint  as  his  text  for 
a  sermon  on  the  heroism  of  the  men  of  the  Mearns  past.  More¬ 
over,  he  appears  to  have  an  orthodox  diffusionist  approach  to 
history,  believing  that  the  first  men ‘hadn’t  been  savage  at  all,  but 
golden  hunters  of  the  Golden  Age’.  This  is  his  link  with  Chris. 

The  drama  of  this  man’s  life,  which  characterizes  one  aspect 
of  the  social  spirit  of  the  times,  is  played  against  a  carefully 
contrived  background.  Segget,  the  scene  also  of  Gibbon’s 
Scots  short  stories,  is  exactly  divided,  in  population  figures, 
between  the  farm  folk  and  the  spinners  at  the  jute  mills.  The 
external  social  struggle  is  worked  out  also  within  the  minister’s 
own  breast,  for  Robert  comes  to  the  parish,  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  hatred  of  war,  apparently  on  the  side  of  the  spinners,  led 
by  Jock  Cronin,  in  ideology.  Indeed,  he  has  an  epic  duel  in 
the  form  of  a  hammer-throwing  contest  with  Cronin  and 
actually  outdistances  him.  But  this  is  the  peak  of  Robert’s 
achievement  and  he  turns  from  the  feat,  white-faced.  For 
already  the  clouds  were  gathering,  already  Chris  suspects  him: 
‘you  knew  that  he  knew  he  followed  a  dream,  with  the  black 
mood  REAL,  and  his  hopes  but  mists’. 
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Robert  Cblquohoun  is  that  characteristic  socialist  of  the 
Scots  twenties,  the  sympathetic  visionary  with  hopelessly  in¬ 
adequate  practical  tools:  thus,  when  the  spinners  organize  and 
take  their  first  social  action  of  the  book,  a  moment  of  decision 
comes  for  Robert  which  is  partially  prepared  for.  Cronin  inter¬ 
rupts  a  religious  service  and  calls  him  over  to  join  their  party, 
but  after  a  moment’s  silence  Robert  turns  his  back  on  them.  The 
essential  difference  between  Robert  and  Chris  is  that,  whilst 
they  both  agree  on  the  end  to  be  obtained  —  namely,  better¬ 
ment  of  the  spinners’  lot,  they  disagree  on  the  means,  Robert 
believing  that  religion  should  be  used  as  the  weapon  of  social 
change,  whereas  Chris’s  sympathies  are  naturally,  rather  than 
theoretically,  socialist  —  she  does  not  believe  in  God,  but  in 
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the  only  truth  that  there  was,  that  only  the  sky  and  the 
seasons  endured,  slow  in  their  change,  the  cry  of  the  rain, 
the  whistle  of  the  whins  on  a  winter  night  under  the  sailing 
edge  of  the  moon. 


She  constantly  remembers  her  father  and  his  innate  paganism 
(‘He  died  a  coarse  farmer  in  a  little  coarse  house,  hid  in  the 
earth  and  forgot  by  men,  as  forgot  as  your  pains  and  your  teais 
by  God’),  and  so  Chris’s  gradual  turning  from  Robert  is 
accompanied  by  an  intensification  in  her  love  for  her  father’s 
memory,  the  values  implicit  in  which  are  thus  contrasted  with 
what  Robert  represents.  For  her,  old  Guthrie  comes  to  stand 
for  ‘the  salt  and  savour  of  the  earth’,  exactly,  in  fact,  what 
Gibbon  wrote  of  the  farmers  in  his  article  in  Scottish  Scene,  a 
work  shared  with  Hugh  MacDiarmid,  called  ‘The  Land’. 
Nevertheless,  Robert’s  socialism  was  the  first  step  in  the  change 
that  had  to  take  place  in  the  Meams  after  the  war,  the  change, 
that  is,  firom  Sunset  Song  to  Cloud  Howe.  In  the  former  book  we 
had  seen  how  suspicious  the  crofters  were  of  socialism,  in  thdr 
first  reception  of  Robert: 


Folk  felt  clean  lost  without  a  bit  name  to  hit  at  him  with, 
till  Ellison  said  he  was  a  Bolshevik,  one  of  those  awful 
creatures,  coarse  tinks,  that  had  made  such  a  spleiter  in 
Russia.  They’d  shot  their  king-creature,  the  Tsar  they 
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called  him,  and  they  bedded  all  over  the  place,  folk  said,  a 
man  would  go  home  and  find  his  wife  commandeered  any 
bit  night  and  Lenin  and  Trotsky  lying  with  her.» 


The  General  Strike  is  the  testing  case  for  Robert.  He  sides 
with  the  spinners  against  the  laird,  Mowat,  but  tries  to  prevent 
the  spinners  from  using  violence,  from  blowing  up  the  brig. 
The  strike  fails  and  the  baby  of  Robert  and  Chris  dies,  a  moment 
after  birth,  at  the  same  time.  The  two,  Robert’s  bairn  and  the 
strike,  are  made  explicitly  synonymous  when  Else  Quean 
describes  his  sermon  at  the  funeral.  More  is  involved  in  this 
symbolism  than  this,  however.  When  Chris  first  tells  Robert 
she  is  pregnant,  he  exclaims,  ‘OA  Chris  Caledonia,  Pve  married  a 
nation!'  More  than  the  strike  and  the  hope  of  socialism  die  in 
this  child  therefore,  for  Chris  (Scotland),  allied  with  the  kirk 
(Robert),  cannot  produce  a  third  force.  We  have  only  to  look 
from  this  sort  of  symbolization  to  the  Scot  who  in  real  life  was 
mined  by  the  failure  of  the  General  Strike.  Gibbon’s  article  on 
Ramsay  MacDonald  in  Scottish  Sceru  is  entitled  ‘The  Wrecker’ 
and  it  is  a  devastating  study;  whilst  MacDonald  represents  no 
more  than  a  political  parody  of  what  Robert  stands  for,  it  is 
none  the  less  important  to  recall  Gibbon’s  words  about  the 
wrecker: 

1  !  One  realizes  that  this  is  hardly  a  living  human  being  at  all, 

t  I  but  a  hollow  simulacrum.  One  realizes  with  a  start  of 

enlightenment  that  indeed  there  was  never  life  here  at  all, 
it  was  a  fantasy,  a  play  of  the  jaded  Victorian  sense,  a 
materialization  of  some  hazy  lady  novelist’s  dreams  after 
reading  Samuel  Smiles  as  a  bed  book.  Even  so,  there  are 
moments  when  the  presence  touches  raw  nerves:  this  ghost 
delays  so  long  on  the  boards  of  history  .  .  .  We  have,  we 
Scots,  (all  of  us)  too  much  of  his  quality  in  our  hearts  and 
souls. 

'  Ellison  was  the  name  pven  to  the  factor  of  Viscount  Kinraddie,  who  is  sui> 
posed  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  late  Viscount  Arbuthnott,  as  Ellison  was  from 
the  rascally  Pryde.  However  Eillison  was  not  entirely  unsympathetic  in  Sunstt  Song; 
he  helped  in  the  fire  at  Peesie’s  Knapp,  at  Guthrie’s  funeral,  and  elsewhere,  and 
his  unpleasantnesses  are  often  due  to  ms  wretched  job. 
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This  is  what  Colquohoun  pathetically  becomes.  He  is  broken 
by  the  failure  of  his  hopes,  has  a  disastrous  vision  of  Christ  and  ^ 
makes  an  increasingly  futile  contrast  with  the  growing  boy, 
Ewan,  with  whom  in  the  old  days  he  had  wrestled  on  the  ^ 
kitchen  floor.  At  the  end,  when  he  is  dying,  he  said  explicitly 
to  Chris,  ^It'syou  or  the  kirk,  Chris,  and  Pm  the  kirk's  man.'  sh 

Thus  Gibbon’s  vale  of  clouds  is  ako  a  veil  of  clouds,  for  it  is  *  P 
only  when  Robert  is  dead  that  Chris  can  see  the  Blawearie  ■  ^ 
Stones  clearly  once  more.  i 

In  Cloud  Howe,  as  in  Sunset  Song,  there  is  the  same  inter-rela-  j  ® 
tionship  between  macrocosm  and  microcosm  that  is  typical  (rf  ^ 
Gibbon’s  work.  Social  change  is  knit  in  with  the  movement  of 
nature;  to  give  one  instance,  at  the  end  of  ‘Cumulus’,  Chris 
sees  a  star  in  the  night  sky,  beside  the  sickle  moon,  which  she  ^ 
had  never  noticed  before  though  she  was  familiar,  as  a  country  f  " 
person  is,  with  the  face  of  the  heavens.  As  she  walks  with 
Robert,  he  also  notices  something  different  in  the  air  —  *  Funny,  ** 
there  really  is  something  about.'  The  march  of  the  spinners  is 
coming,  the  new  star  in  the  social  universe  of  Scotland.  Then,  “ 
as  the  strike  is  about  to  begin,  and  Chris’s  baby  to  be  bom,  ^ 
nature  also  responds,  it  is  ‘a  waiting  world  of  Spring’.  Mean-  ^ 
while  the  young  Ewan  was  finding  his  first  neolithic  flints,  the  ^ 
broken  blade  of  a  spear  and  the  first  sliver  of  that  grey  granite  ^ 
of  which  Scotland  is  partly  made.  ) 

f 

(iii)  Gr^  Granite  I 

In  his  articles  on  Scots  towns  in  Scottish  Scene  Gibbon  fre-  ^ 

quently  makes  it  clear  that  granite  is  the  substance  of  industrial  , 

life  in  Scotland,  and  his  ‘Aberdeen’  ends:  , 

For  if  you  cannot  come  to  terms  with  the  grey  granite,  you  • ' 
must  come  to  an  understanding  or  else  escape  into  Golf  and  ' 
the  Conservative  Club  .  .  .  The  understanding  is  no  easy 
thing  . .  .  But  is  there  need  to  escape?  There  are  moments 
when  I  think  of  it  as  the  essential ...  I  prefer  to  think  that 
the  bitterly  underpaid  and  wet  and  sogging  fisherman 
stumping  up  from  the  Fish  Market  after  a  night  on  the 
reel  and  drummle  of  the  tides  has  apprehended  that 
granite-quality  and  made  of  it,  warmed  and  kindly,  his 
life  quality. 
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This  is  certainly  the  stuff  of  which  the  young  Ewan  was  made. 
Already,  in  Cloud  Howe,  he  had  been  described  as  ‘rather  like  a 
flint  himself  in  some  ways’,  so  that,  contemplating  the  shifting 
Robert,  Chris  had  first  looked  on  her  son  with  comfort,  ‘Baim 
though  he  was  there  was  something  within  him  hard  and 
shining  and  unbreakable  as  rock,  something  like  a  sliver  of 
granite  within  him’.  Such  is  the  character  of  this  ‘natural 
sceptic’,  who  does  not-  sing  in  Church,  but  instead  hums  to 
himself  the  spinners’  song  (perhaps  the  Internationale?)  and  is 
moved  by  the  stories  of  Jock  Cronin  in  Glasgow.  He  is  from  the 
start,  then,  that  kind  of  granite  personality  from  which  the 
doctrinaire  communist  is  made.  And  Chris,  faced  with  her 
cloud-driven  Robert,  hopes  that  this  is  the  type  who  will  save 
her  world  —  ‘he’d  do  strange  things  yet  in  the  world,  Ewan, 
who  hadn’t  a  God  and  hadn’t  a  faith  ...  he  was  one  of  the 
few  who  might  save  the  dmes’.  Ewan  is  accordingly  charac¬ 
terized  throughout  the  work  in  terms  of  the  city,  Duncaim, 
where  he  and  his  mother  go  after  Robert’s  death,  just  as  Chris 
is  described  in  terms  of  the  land.  He  has  grey  granite  eyes  and 
a  grey  granite  smile.  He  works  at  a  smelter’s  and  steel  manu- 
&cturer’s  and  spends  his  spare  time  reading  books  on  phosphor 
bronze,  so  that  there  are  times  when  Chris  can  hardly  think  of 
him  as  her  own,  he  is  so  ‘un-sib’.  He  tells  her  once.  Pm  neither 
you  nor  my  father:  Pm  myself'  In  short,  we  are  well  prepared 
from  the  start  of  this  work  for  the  later  depiction  of  Ewan  as 
the  vehicle  for  a  creed  rather  than  a  human  being,  and  our 
chief  sympathy  is  always  left  with  Chris.  Ewan  is,  after  all,  well 
equipped  for  life  in  a  harsh  Scots  city  like  Duncaim,  as  his 
reactions  prove;  Chris  is  not.  She  is  never  at  peace  with  the 
.  industrial  class  and  tells  one  of  them,  *My  class?  It  was  digging 
its  living  in  sweat  while  yours  lay  down  with  a  whine  in  the  dirt?  There 
is  something  infinitely  pathetic  about  Chris  Guthrie’s  human 
dignity  brought  low  by  the  cheap  work  she  has  to  do  in  the  city. 

It  is  Ewan’s  girl,  Ellen  Johns,  significantly  an  English  girl 
emigrated  to  Scotland,  who  begins  to  convince  him  of  socialism, 
and  when  the  three  of  them,  Chris,  Ewan  and  Ellen,  make  a 
symbolic  pilgrimage  to  Echt  in  ‘Epidote’,  Chris  realizes,  as 
they  stand  by  the  walls  of  an  old  Piet  fort,  that  she  is  handing 
on  the  torch,  not  only  of  her  life,  but  also  of  history,  from  her 
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father  to  Ewan.  Ewan,  however,  is  not  a  fully  convinced  I 
socialist  until  Jim  Trease  leads  the  hunger  march,  when  he  is  P 
innocently  dragged  into  a  fight  and  the  decision  is  made  for  him  ! 
by  action.  In  ‘Sphene’,  ushered  in  by  another  great  storm,  | 
Ewan’s  real  personal  decision  is  made,  and  it  is  typical  off 
Gibbon  that  it  connects  with  his  first  feeling  of  passion  for  I 
Ellen.  Like  Gibbon’s  hero  Spartacus,  in  his  book  of  that  name,  [ 
Ewan  undergoes  a  moment  of  almost  mystic  identity:  [ 

it  seemed  to  Ewan  in  a  sudden  minute  that  he  would  never 
be  himself  again,  he’d  never  be  ought  but  a  bit  of  them  . . .  t 
not  Ewan  Tavendale  at  all  any  more  but  lost  and  be- 
bloodied  in  a  hundred  broken  and  tortured  bodies  all  over  | 
the  world.  .  .  . 

This  is  finally  and  brutally  crystallized  in  ‘Apatite’  where 
Ewan  becomes  a  communist,  hardened  by  his  bestial  teatment  f 
in  the  police  cells  of  Duncaim,  and  this  moment  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  a  turning-point  for  Chris  as  Ake  Ogilvie  asks  for  her  ' 
hand  in  marriage.  Side  by  side  with  her  acceptance  comes  ' 
Ewan’s  own  consummation,  significantly  back  in  the  Blawearie 
hills,  with  Ellen  Johns.  This  is  the  last  human  moment  for 
Ewan.  For  an  instant,  overlooking  the  Howe  of  Drumtochty, 
he  feels  ‘his  sins  forgiven’,  he  is  ‘hallowed  and  clean  and  made  ' 
whole  again’.  But  when  Ellen  suggests  he  give  up  the  party 
for  her,  he  turns  on  her  furiously.  Thanks  to  his  conditioning  | 
in  the  blast-furnaces  of  the  soul  in  Duncairn  —  for  the  firm  erf 
Gowan  and  Gloag’s  is  consciously  chosen  to  link  in  with  the 
central  meaning  —  Ewan  is  tempered  and  able  to  resist  Ellen’s 
pleading. 

Such  is  virtually  the  end  of  Ewan’s  spiritual  pilgrimage, 
which  is  a  journey  away  from  spirit,  for  by  the  time  he  is 
employed  at  Stoddart’s  (a  granite-mason’s)  he  has  reached  the 
far  end  of  the  spectrum  from  Chris  and  become  the  friend  of  the 
professional  communist,  Trease,  each  ready  to  betray  the  other 
the  moment  the  party  requires  him  to  do  so.  So  Ewan  leaves 
Chris,  for  whom,  like  Ma  Cleghom,  ^this  Communism  stuff’s  no/ 
cannj> .  .  .  it’s  just  a  religion  though  the  reds  say  it’s  not’,  and  at  the 
end,  in  the  deserted  boarding  house,  over  what  Ewan  signifi-  I 
cantly  calls  their  ‘Last  Supper’,  she  tells  her  son  ' 
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id  Of  Robert  and  this  faith  of  yours.  The  world's  sought  faith  for 

is  thousands  of  years  and  found  only  death  or  unease  in  them.  Yours 

m  is  just  another  dark  cloud  to  me  — 

n, 

of  For  Chris  there  is  only  one  reality,  one  constant,  ‘nothing  in 
or  the  world  she  believed  in  but  change’,  and  she  is  tied  to  it, 
e,  body  and  soul.  To  this  universal  she  returns  when  she  goes 
back  to  Blawearie  at  the  end  of  Gr<y  Granite,  and  it  is  possibly 
this  repudiation  of  city  life  that  makes  critics,  like  Hugh 
MacDiarmid  (to  whom  Grey  Granite  was  dedicated),  criticize 
the  work  so  severely.  For  MacDiarmid  Gibbon  was  ‘much  less 
successful  in  his  portrayal  of  city  life  than  in  his  handling  of 
the  rural  scenes  of  his  boyhood’.  However  this  may  be,  we  can 
note  in  conclusion  one  or  two  more  aspects  of  the  trilogy, 
irc  There  are  three  books  in  A  Scots  Quair  and  three  marriages 
nt  for  its  principal  character.  None  of  these  marriages,  as  Chris 
in  herself  points  out,  is  lucky  for  the  men  concerned.  Scotland 
icr  must  live  by  itself,  as  it  does  at  last,  when  Chris  returns,  com¬ 
ics  pleted  and  unconquered,  to  Blawearie  at  the  end.  Each 
rie  marriage  has  meant  a  hardening  of  the  central  problem  for 
for  Chris  as  Scot;  first,  with  Ewan,  she  knew  love  killed  by  capi- 
ty,  talism;  second,  with  Robert,  we  see  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
de  of  the  union  of  utopian  idealism  with  a  stern  and  uncompromis- 
rty  ing  country;  third,  Ake  Ogilvie  leaves  her  when  life  with  her 
ng  becomes  too  hard  even  for  him  —  ‘he  wasn’t  for  her,  she  for 
(i  any  man,  they’d  each  to  gang  their  own  gait’.  As  such,  as  a 
he  political  allegory,  A  Scots  Quair  gives  a  message  of  independence, 
n’s  Of  all  the  various  political  factions  represented  —  an  aspect  of 
the  work  which  is  reflected  in  the  increase  in  characters  who 
ge,  f  take  up  the  soliloquy  —  Chris  alone  stands  out  with  no  political 
is  j  viewpoint  expressed;  her  politics  are  contained  in  her  natural 
he  humanity. 

he  Thus  the  cycle  of  Gibbon’s  masterpiece  is  complete  and  its 
ler  I  many  meaningful  analogies  may  be  taken  one  stage  further,  to 
ves  what  is  perhaps  the  very  core  of  all  —  the  five  ages  of  man. 
not  jl  We  know,  from  Gibbon’s  ‘Michell’  fiction,  what  he  believed  to 
the  be  the  age  of  gold,  the  age,  as  he  called  it,  of  ‘golden  hunters’, 
ifi-l  Ewan’s  flints  are,  however,  only  ‘late  Bronze  Age’,  and  he 
I  associates  the  two  for  us  when  his  mother  comes  into  his  room 
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The  eclipse  of  the  mortal  moon,  he  claims,  is  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  the  olives  of  endless  age  are  the  resultant 
peace.  The  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage  because  the 
prophecy  of  Regiomontanus,  or  the  many,  many  Elizabethan 
elalx)rations  of  that  same  prophecy,  had  failed  to  bring  the 
world  to  an  end  in  1588.  But  other  times  admit  other  allusions, 
and  it  is  possible  to  play  Dr.  Hotson’s  game  to  different  ends, 
thus: 

. . .  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control. 

Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confined  doom. 

Allusion  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  (imprisoned  1601,  released 
1603)  seems  possible,  though  Sir  Edmund  Chambers  will  have 
none  of  it.  The  sad  augurs  might  be  operative  at  any  timt 
Gabriel  Harvey,  in  Gorgon,  presents  1593  as  a  wonderful  year: 
the  revised  version’s  preface  hints  at  fates  and  wonders  in  1603, 
which  was  also  Dekker’s  ‘Wonderful  Year’:  Anthony  Nixon’s 
‘Black  Year’  was  1605,  and  there  were  doubtless  others,  all 
wonderful,  all  black,  all  as  recurrent  as  the  prima  donna’s 
farewell  appearance.  The  incertainties  which  crown  them¬ 
selves  assured  could  very  well  be  those  connected  with  James  I’s 
succession,  and  ‘crown’  in  this  context  is,  perhaps,  precisely 
used.  The  peace  which  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age  suggests 
the  settlement  made  with  Spain  in  1604,  a  peace  so  assured 
that  James  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  immodest  satisfaction. 
That  the  opening  years  of  James’s  reign  were  a  most  balmy 
time  is  attested  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  others  felt  the  same  way 
(for  one  hopes  that  the  labours  of  Sisson  and  R.  W.  Chamben 
have  dispelled  for  ever  the  alleged  Jacobean  gloom).  Rather 
more  allusions,  rather  more  exact  seem  to  place  the  sonnet 
somewhere  in  the  Jacobean  period! 

The  critical  line  remains: 

The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured. 

This,  so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  commentators,  means,  in 
terms  of  literal  as  distinct  from  poetic  truth,  that  an  equivocally 
mortal  ambiguous  moon  has  contradictorily  endured  her  in¬ 
explicable  eclipse.  Dr.  Hotson’s  interpretation — the  deadly 
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Armada  (sailing  in  crescent  formation)  has  been  routed — is 
merely  one  arbitrary  collocation  of  possibilities  which,  if  pressed 
to  their  utmost  limits,  would  doubtless  admit  permutations  as 
vast  as  those  of  the  average  football  pool  or  competition  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.  The  ‘mortal  moon’  could,  in  fact,  symbolize 
several  hundred  persons  or  things  with  which  Shakespeare 
came  into  contact.  Any  woman  to  whom  he  could  otherwise 
refer  as  ‘chaste  Dian’,  Belphoebe,  Cynthia,  and  so  forth  would 
be  a  possible  candidate.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  claim  would  be 
strong:  so  would  Mrs.  William  Shakespeare’s.  Then  there  are 
the  Countess  of  Southampton,  Anne  of  Denmark,  and,  simply, 
‘Lady,  Ladies,  Woman’.  Or,  perhaps,  not  a  woman  after  all, 
but  a  fleet,  a  theatre,  an  institution  (for  instance  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  following  the  Gunpowder  Plot),  a  character 
in  a  play  —  or  even  the  moon!  For  of  this  eclipse  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  ‘the  counterchange  is  severally  in  all’.  Such 
figurative  moons  seldom  lacked  eclipses,  and  any  real  eclipse 
of  the  moon  itself  was  usually  granted  some  peculiar  and  dire 
significance.  As  it  happened,  one  particular  series  of  eclipses 
did  arouse  Shakespeare’s  interest.  The  ‘Earth’s  and  Moon’s 
late  and  horrible  obscurations,  the  frequent  eclipsations  of  the 
fixed  bodies’  which  happened  at  Carlstadt  in  Croatia  presaged 
fearful  effects: 

new  leagues,  traitorous  designments,  catching  at  kingdoms, 
translation  of  empire,  downfall  of  men  in  authority,  emula¬ 
tions,  ambition,  innovations,  factious  sects,  schisms  and 
much  disturbance  and  troubles  in  religion  and  matters  of 
the  Church,  with  many  other  things.* 

Shakespeare,  it  seems,  read  of  these  early  in  1606,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  transferred  the  gist  to  Gloster  and  Edmund  in  the  second 
scene  of  King  Lear.  Uncertainties,  which  admittedly  do  not 
crown  themselves  assured,  yet  allow  the  sonnet  to  be  placed  in 
the  Jacobean  period. 

Sir  Edmund  Chambers,  who  does  not  set  much  store  by  any 
supposed  allusions,  suggests  that  parallels  are  more  reliable  as 

*The  parallel  was  first  noted  by  G.  B.  Harrison.  See  his  introduction  to  the 
Penguin  Km^  Ltar, 
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evidence  for  dating.  This,  I  think,  is  questionable,  as  the  | 
following  examples  will  sufficiently  demonstrate: 

[ 

1.  (a)  Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels,  ' 

Or  as  one  nail  by  strangth  drives  out  another. 

( Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  1 594-95) 

{b)  One  fire  drives  out  one  fire;  one  nail,  one  nail. 

Rights  by  rights  falter,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail. 

{Coriolanus.  1607-08)  [ 

2.  [a)  For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd,  i 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts,  j 

You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand,  | 

Their  savage  eyes  turn’d  to  a  modest  gaze 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music. 

{The  Merchant  of  Venice.  1596-97) 

{b)  At  which,  like  unback’d  colts,  they  prick’d  their  ears. 
Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses 
As  they  smelt  music:  so  I  charm’d  their  ears 
That  calf-like  they  my  lowing  follow’d  ... 

{The  Tempest.  1611-12) 

3.  {a)  No,  not  a  denier.  Go  by,  Jeronimy:  go  to  thy  cold  bed, 

and  warm  thee.  t 

{The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  1593-94)  I 

I 

{b)  Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind.  = 
Hum!  go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

{King  Lear.  1605-06)  |  (i 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  neither  allusions  nor  parallels  are 
sufficient  evidence  in  themselves,  though  they  can,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  acquire  a  quite  considerable  subsidiarjr ' 
value.  Those  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  attach  to  the  parallds  ^ 
which  exist  between  Sonnet  evii  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

The  most  striking  of  these  is  the  one  which  has  been  often  f  ^ 
quoted:  I 
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le 


The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured. 

• 

Alack,  our  terrene  moon 
Is  now  eclipsed;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony. 

(III.  xiii.  152-3) 


but  the  following  have  some  degree  of  relevance: 

(i)  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul . . . 


She  had  a  prophesying  fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass. 


(IV.  xiv.  1 20-1) 


And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage. 


I  the  augurers 

Say  they  know  not,  they  cannot  tell,  look  grimly 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge. 

(IV.  xii.  4-6) 

O  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer; 

I  That  you  did  fear  is  done. 

:d,=  (V.ii.  337-8) 

call  to  me 

,  I  All  my  sad  captains,  fill  our  bowls;  once  more 

:  Let’s  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

I  (III.  xiii.  183-5) 


I  I  (iii)  And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 

The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near: 

Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook’d  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

(IV.  vi.  4-6) 


(iv)  Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
Mv  love  looks  fresh  .... 
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The  April’s  in  her  eyes:  it  is  love’s  spring, 

And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. 

(III.  ii.  43-4) 


As  sweet  as  balm. 

(V.  ii.  314) 

(v)  And  Death  to  me  subscribes, 

Since,  spite  of  him.  I’ll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 

The  next  time  I  do  fight 
I’ll  make  death  love  me;  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe. 

(III.  xiii.  192-4) 

(vi)  And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument  .  .  . 

To  the  monument  .  .  . 

(IV.  xiii.  10) 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  these  are  decisive,  but,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  such  lines  as: 

My  powers  are  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  the  full. 

(II.  i.  lo-ii) 

which  are  not  quite  definite  enough  to  be  called  parallels,  the 
cumulative  effect  is  fairly  impressive.  What  can  be  claimed, 
with  reasonable  assurance,  is  that  no  such  close  affinities  exist 
between  the  sonnet  and  any  other  play  in  the  canon,  and  this 
must  be  in  some  way  significant.  Edward  Dowden,  whose 
judgments  were  often  more  balanced  than  prevailing  fashion 
admits,  thought  that  Shakespeare  had  happened  to  re-read  the 
sonnet  shortly  before  he  wrote  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  but  this  ex¬ 
planation  does  not  carry  final  conviction.  The  augurers,  the 
prophecies,  the  universal  peace,  the  monument,  and  even  the 
terrene  moon,  belong  to  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  tragedy, 
being  things  which  arise  from  plot,  character  and  background 
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Since  the  play  could  hardly  exist  without  them,  they  do  not 
have  to  be  accounted  for,  and  Dowden’s  explanation  is  a  wholly 
gratuitous  one.  On  the  other  hand,  their  presence  in  a  sonnet 
which  differs  markedly  in  style  and  imagery  from  about  nine- 
tenths  of  its  fellows  does  offer  a  challenge,  and  the  obvious  ex¬ 
planation,  though  not  necessarily  the  correct  one,  is  that  the 
play  was  the  earlier  of  the  two.  Thus,  parallels  and  other  links 
would  suggest  that  the  sonnet  followed  close  upon  Antony  and 
r  Cleopatra  in  1606  or  1607,  a  date  not  very  far  removed  from  that 
[  which  arises  as  a  bare  possibility  from  the  supposed  Jacobean 
allusions. 

It  was  more  or  less  along  these  lines  that  I  came  to  entertain 
■  the  possibility  that  Sonnet  cvii  might  be  a  relatively  late  com¬ 
position,  but  I  recognized  the  need  for  a  more  objective  kind 
of  test,  and  felt  that  the  concordances  might  throw  some  light 
t  on  Shakespeare’s  verbal  habits  which  could  confirm  or  demolish 
I  these  admittedly  indefinite  impressions.  Sonnet  cvii  yielded 
the  following  result: 

r  prophetic',  used  in  King  John,  but  otherwise  a  post- 1600  word 
{=  {Troilus,  Othello,  Macbeth).  The  sonnet  phrase  ‘prophetic 
j  soul’  occurs  in  Hamlet,  ca.  1601. 

control  (vb.):  used  twice  in  Titus  Andronicus,  but  otherwise  a 
I  distinctly  late  usage  {Othello,  Lear  (2),  Coriolanus,  Tempest 
'  (3))- 

,  confined',  used  in  King  John  and  the  later  histories,  but  with 
[  increased  frequency  in  period  Hamlet-Tempest.  Antony  has 

K I  one  example. 

if  mortal  (adj.):  The  period  Hamlet-Cymbeliru  comprises  exactly 
i  fifty  per  cent  of  Shakespeare’s  total  usage,  and  the  word  is 

lis  f  used  fairly  heavily  in  the  individual  plays:  Hamlet  (5), 

s*  Othello  (5),  Macbeth  (6),  Antony  (4),  Pericles  (4),  Cymbeline  (8). 

®  '  There  are  special  reasons  for  early  use  in  Midsummer  Night's 

li*  Dream  but  even  here  five  of  the  seven  examples  are  sub- 

*•  stantival. 

^  edipse  (sb.):  Only  in  Hamlet,  Othello,  Macbeth,  Lear  (3).  The 
^  increased  frequency  in  Lear  is  suggestive.  The  word  occurs 

IY)  "  in  I  Henry  VI,  but  is  used  verbally. 

augurs:  This  form  occurs  only  in  Macbeth.  ‘Augury’  appears 
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in  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  but  the  variant  forms  are  mainly 
late:  Julius  Caesar  (2),  Hamlet,  Antony  (4),  Coriolanus, 
‘Auger’  is,  of  course,  related  only  in  sound.  There  are  only 
two  examples,  both  late,  but  curiously  interesting.  In 
Macbeth  the  word  is  associated  with  ‘fate’  (there  is  a  pun), 
and  in  Coriolanus  it  is  linked  with  ‘confin’d’. 
incertainties:  Found  only  in  The  Winter's  Tale.  ‘Incertain’ 
used  first  in  2  Henry  IV;  thereafter  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
Timon  and  Winter's  Tale. 

olives:  Used  figuratively  in  3  Henry  VI,  but  otherwise  found 
only  in  the  middle  and  late  periods:  2  Henry  IV,  Twelfth 
Night,  Timon  and  Antony, 
balmy:  found  only  in  Othello  (2). 
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Much  of  the  vocabulary  of  Sonnet  cvii  belongs  to  the  common 
Shakespearian  stock,  but  the  words  dealt  with  above  are  mainly 
late  usages,  and  argue,  conclusively  I  think,  against  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  Dr.  Hotson’s  dating.  They  seem  to  establish  the  sonnet 
in  Shakespeare’s  tragic  p>eriod,  and  the  most  notable  frequencies 
are  the  Othello,  Timon  and  Antony  ones.  Propinquity  with 
Antony  (especially  with  the  support  from  Timon)  is,  therefore, 
warranted  on  stylistic  grounds,  and  the  parallels  previously 
cited  tend  to  endorse  a  1606-07  dating.  So  do  the  allusions,  for 
what  they  are  worth.  The  most  credible  of  these,  namely  those 
which  relate  to  the  eclipses  and  the  ‘Black  Year’,  accord  fairly 
closely  with  this  dating,  and  the  rest  are  anything  but  hostile. 

It  would  be  absurd,  however,  to  put  forward  this  dating  on 
the  assumption  that,  in  1606  or  1607,  Shakespeare  penned  a 
single  sonnet  after  having  renounced  the  habit  for  some  five  or 
six  years.  I  therefore  sought  to  apply  tests  to  other  sonneti 
which  are  usually  considered  to  be  fairly  late,  and  examined 
Nos.  cxix,  exxi,  cxxiii  and  cxxiv,  the  last  two  being  chosen 
because  Dr.  Hotson  places  them  in  1 589. 
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cxix:  What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  tears  .  .  . 
potions:  Used  by  Shakespeare  from  1595  onwards.  First  used 
figuratively  in  2  Henry  IV. 
limbecks:  Found  only  in  Macbeth, 
applying:  The  verb  ‘apply’  tends  to  be  a  late  usage. 
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sphere'.  Earliest  examples  are  in  King  John  and  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  but  the  word  is  first  applied  to  the  eyes  in 
Hamlet. 

distraction’.  First  used  in  Merry  H’ives  and  Twelfth  Night, 
rebuked'.  The  verb  ‘rebuke’  is  found  only  in  Henry  V  and 
Macbeth. 

The  stylistic  evidence  for  this  sonnet  is  slight,  but  points  to 
1600  as  the  earliest  likely  date.  Two  rare  and  significant  words 
link  it  with  Macbeth,  so  that  the  composition  date  veers  towards 
1605  or  1606,  but  the  1600-06  range  is  the  most  that  can  be 
reasonably  jxjstulated. 

cxxi:  ’  Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteem'd  .  .  . 
frailties:  Found  only  in  Macbeth  and  Antony, 
abuses  (plural  substantive):  Used  in  2  Hertry  IV  (2),  Measure 
for  Measure  (2)  and  Othello. 

\  rank:  ‘Rank  thoughts’  occurs  only  in  Cymbeline. 

No  further  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  vocabulary,  but  there 
are  two  parallels  with  King  Lear: 

(i)  ’Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteem’d, 

t  When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being. 

Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemn’d. 

Than  still  contemn’d  and  flatter’d,  etc. 

‘  (IV.  i.  I  foil.) 

(ii)  No,  I  am  that  I  am,  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own. 

■  Tut,  I  should  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  maidenliest 
star  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on  my  bastardizing. 

(I.  ii.  143-5) 

'  These,  together  with  the  general  tone  of  the  sonnet,  suggest 
.  1605-06  as  a  likely  date. 
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cxxiii:  JVb,  Time,  shall  not  boast  that  I  do  change  .  .  . 
pyramids:  Only  in  Macbeth  and  Antony, 
newer:  One  early  usage,  in  Two  Gentlemen’,  two  late,  in  Mac¬ 
beth  and  Winter's  Tale. 

novel:  Not  found  elsewhere.  The  only  cognate  used  by 
Shakespeare  is  ‘novelty’,  which  is  exclusively  middle 
period:  Troilus,  Measure  for  Measure  and  All's  Well, 
dressings:  Only  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
registers:  Used  substantivally  only  in  Merry  Wives  and  Antor^. 
scythe:  Three  examples  only:  early  {Love's  Labour's  Lost], 
middle  {Henry  V),  late  {Antony). 

The  most  likely  range  which  emerges  is  Measure  for  Measurt- 
Antony  (i.e.  1604-07),  and  the  Macbeth  links  argue  for  1606-07 
rather  than  1604-05. 
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cxxiv:  If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state  .  .  . 
accident:  Twenty-four  examples  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-four  are 
post- 1 600:  Hamlet  (4),  Troilus  (2),  Measure  for  Measure  (i), 
Othello  (5),  Antony  (2),  Cymbeline  (4),  Winter's  Tale  (3), 
Tempest  (3). 

thralled:  Two  examples  only:  early  {Taming  of  the  Shrew)  and 
middle  {Hamlet). 

inviting:  Only  in  Othello,  Timon  and  Cymbeline.  The  last- 
named  has  ‘the  time  inviting  thee’. 
hugely:  The  only  other  example  is  in  As  You  Like  It. 
goodness:  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  fifty-four  times  in  all, 
but  no  less  than  forty-nine  examples  are  post- 1600.  The  p 
frequencies  are  interesting  and  possibly  significant:’  Hamlet  ' 
(i),  Troilus  (i).  Measure  for  Measure  (6),  All's  Well  (4), 
Othello  (3),  Macbeth  (2),  King  Lear  (3),  Antony  (3),  Tirm\ 
(3),  Pericles  (2),  Cymbeline  (4),  Winter's  Tale  (4),  Tempest  (i),  I 
Henry  VHI  (12).  ; 

L 

Verbal  habits  point  fairly  exactly  to  1604.  Othello  marks  the " 
peak  in  Shakespeare’s  use  of  ‘accident’,  affords  the  first  example  1 
of  ‘inviting’,  and  shows  declining  use  of  ‘goodness’,  but  ‘good-  ^ 
ness’  reaches  its  peak  in  two  plays  of  the  same  period.  (I  ignore  F 
the  Henry  VIII  figures  since  many  of  its  examples  may  not  be  | 

’  They  hint  at  an  intense  access  of  moral  consciousness  -  but  that  is  another  story.  1 
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Shakespearian  and  since  that  play  can  have  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  date  of  the  sonnets.) 

It  will  have  been  noted,  perhaps  with  suspicion,  that  this 
test  is  based  on  a  small  number  of  words  from  each  sonnet. 
This  is  inevitable,  since  many  words  turn  out  to  be  fairly  evenly 
distributed  Qver  the  whole  of  Shakespeare’s  working  career 
(wide  world,  presage,  heretic,  crime),  while  others  do  not 
appear  elsewhere  in  his  work  (bevel,  novel,  foist).  These  five 
sonnets,  however,  yield  about  twenty-five  examples  of  what 
appear  to  be  undeniably  post- 1600  or  even  Jacobean  usages, 
and  several  of  these  are  impressive.  Appearances  can,  however, 
be  deceptive,  and  as  a  check  against  such  deception  I  applied 
the  vocabulary  test  to  the  two  sonnets  whose  inclusion  in 
Jaggard’s  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  establishes  their  forward  limit 
of  dating  as  1599: 
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cxxxviii.  When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth  .  .  . 
untutor’d:  Found  only  in  2  Henry  VI,  3  Henry  VI  and  the 
supposedly  non-Shakespearian  part  of  Pericles, 
unlearned:  InLove’s  Labour’s  Lost,  All’s  Well,  TimonzindCymbeliru. 
subtilties:  Used  (in  singular)  in  2  Henry  VI  and  the  disputed 
part  of  Pericles.  The  Tempest  affords  one  plural  example. 
vainly:  Four  out  of  seven  examples  are  pre-1600  {Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost,  King  John,  Romeo,  2  Henry  IV  —  All’s  Well, 
Timon,  Henry  VIH). 

simply:  Used  eleven  times  by  Shakespeare.  Apart  from  one 
example  in  Coriolanus,  the  last  plays  to  use  it  are  Twelfth 
Might,  Troilus,  All’s  Well  (2). 

suppress’d’.  Found  only  in  i  Henry  VI,  3  Henry  VI,  Henry  V. 
The  verb  ‘suppress’  appears  in  i  Henry  VI  (2),  2  Henry  VI, 
Hamlet  (2).  ‘Suppresseth’  appears  only  in  3  Henry  VI. 
unjust:  The  word  tends  to  lapse  after  the  middle  period. 
Twelve  examples  out  of  twenty  are  pre-1600,  as  are  four 
out  of  seven  of  ‘unjustly’. 

habit:  The  word,  in  lx)th  senses,  is  rare  after  1603-04,  as  the 
following  frequencies  show:  Two  Gentlemen  (3),  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost  (4),  Merchant  (3),  Twelfth  Might  (4),  Hamlet 
(5),  Measure  (4),  Othello  (1),  King  Lear  (i),  Pericles  (1), 
Cymbeline  (2),  Winter’s  Tale  (i),  Henry  VIH  (2). 
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This  sonnet  yields  nothing  which  is  specifically  late,  and  ibi 
verbal  habits  accord  with  Shakespeare’s  pre-1600  practice. 
The  links  with  the  Henry  VI  cycle  are  striking,  and  suggest  a 
composition  date  in  the  early  1590s.  The  issue  is  complicated 
by  the  possibility  that  Shakespeare  revised  these  plays  in  the 
late  ’nineties,  while  the  variants  in  Jaggard’s  version  of  the 
sonnet  may  also  p>oint  to  revision.  These  variants  yield  the 
following  data: 

unskilful'.  Four  examples  in  3  Henry  VI,  Merry  Wives,  Hamlet, 
Othello.  Hence  not  demonstrably  later  than  1609’s  ‘un¬ 
learned’. 

forgtries’.  Only  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  Hamlet.  In 
singular  in  3  Henry  VI  and  Hamlet.  Probably  not  later  than 
1609’s  ‘subtil ties’. 

outfacing:  Present  participle  only  in  Comedy  of  Errors  and 
Much  Ado.  ‘Outface’  in  2  Henry  VI,  King  John,  Merchant,  As 
Tou  Like  It,  Hamlet,  King  Lear.  ‘Outfaced’  in  Love's  Labour's  I 
Lost,  King  John,  Richard  II,  i  Henry  IV. 

soothing:  Used  in  Richard  HI  and  Coriolanus  (2). 

All  that  these  variants  suggest  is  that  both  versions  belong  to 
more  or  less  the  same  period. 
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cxliv:  Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair  .  .  . 

female:  There  are  twenty  examples  in  all,  of  which  only  four 
are  post-i6oo  {Hamlet  (i),  Pericles  (i),  Cymbeliru  (i), 
Winter's  Tale  (i)  ). 

saint:  Only  some  nine  or  ten  examples  out  of  a  total  of  forty- 
five  are  post- 1600,  and  Measure  for  Measure  accounts  for 
half  of  these.  Single  usages  are  All's  Well,  Othello,  Timm, 
Henry  VIII.  The  later  plays  use  cognates:  ‘sainted’  {Mea¬ 
sure,  All's  Well,  Macbeth,  Winter's  Tale)  and  ‘saint-like’ 
{WinUr's  Tale,  Henry  VIII  (2). 

directly:  The  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare  at  all  periods,  but 
eight  examples  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-nine  appear  in 
Julius  Caesar. 

fire  (verb) :  Found  in  3  Henry  VI,  Richard  II,  Julius  Caesar  (2), 
Hamlet,  King  Lear. 
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its  The  vocabulary  test  accords  with  the  external  evidence.  There 
ce.  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  sonnet  is  a  particularly  early  one, 
t  a  and  some  weight,  I  think,  attaches  to  the  Julius  Caesar  links.  I 
:ed  am  inclined  to  claim  propinquity  and  suggest  1598-99  for  the 
iie  sonnet.  This  would  mean,  of  course,  that  it  was  a  new  one 
he  when  Jaggard  secured  a  copy  for  publication, 
he  I  hope  in  due  course  to  apply  this  test  to  the  other  sonnets, 
and  what  is  here  presented  is,  of  necessity,  provisional.  If  my 
conclusions  are  correct,  they  mean,  of  course,  that  Shakespeare 
let,  never  abandoned  the  habit  of  sonneteering,  and  there  is  really 
m-  i  no  very  good  reason  for  suppiosing  that  he  did.  Those  critics 
who  allege  that  the  sonnet  vogue  disappeared  after  about  1600 
In  are  doubtless  right,  but  the  corresponding  assumption  that 
an  Shakespeare  prostrated  himself  before  prevailing  fashion  is 
distinctly  vulnerable.  The  Pyrrhus  speeches  and  inner-play  in 
nd  Hamlet,  the  ‘bleeding. sergeant’  and  the  Witches  in  Macbeth,  the 
As  verse  of  the  masques  in  Cymbeline  and  The  Tempest,  Time  in 
it’s  The  Winter's  Tale,  and  possibly  Gower  in  Pericles,  together  with 
1  all  manner  of  reversions  to  Arcadian,  Euphuistic,  Spenserian 
i  and  Senecan  norms,  sufficiently  testify  that  Shakespeare,  in  his 
!  full  maturity,  could  yet  make  effective  use  of  conventions  which 
to  I  his  contemporaries  repudiated  and  condemned.  If  in  1606,  or 
even  in  1616,  Shakespeare  had  felt  that  he  needed  the  sonnet 
I  form,  he  would  unquestionably  have  utilized  it. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  emphasize  how  very  little  there  is 
)ur  in  the  way  of  external  evidence.  We  know,  from  the  testimony 

1) ,  i  of  Francis  Meres,  that  Shakespeare  had  circulated  ‘sugred 

sonnets  among  his  private  friends’  before  September  1 598.  We 
ty-  i  know  further  that  two  of  the  sonnets  were  printed  in  1599. 
for  I  Beyond  that,  certainty  attaches  only  to  Thorpe’s  publication  of 
m,  !  the  sonnets  as  a  whole,  and  the  relevant  details  are  registration 
'ear  \  on  May  20th,  1609,  and  publication  in  quarto  in  the  same  year, 
kc’  1  The  most  that  can  be  inferred  is  that  some  of  the  sonnets  were 
I  written  before  1598  and  that  all  of  them  were  written  before 
)ut  1609.  The  suggestion  that  certain  sonnets  belong  to  1606  or 
in  !  thereabouts  may,  therefore,  be  a  novel  one,  but  it  can  scarcely 
I  be  termed  revolutionary.  In  many  ways  it  is  an  assumption  so 

2) ,  inherently  reasonable  as  to  call  for  neither  defence  nor 

t  demonstration.  How  far  these  or  any  other  datings  are  affected 
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by  the  identity  of  the  man  ‘right  fair’  and  the  woman  ‘colour’d 
ill’  I  do  not  presume  to  know.  Nor  can  I  guess  what  bearing 
Mr.  W.  H,  and  the  rival  poet  have  on  the  matter.  But,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  all  these  are  as  conjectural  as  the 
songs  the  sirens  sang  or  the  name  which  Ulysses  assumed  when 
he  hid  himself  among  women. 
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Mr.  Empson’s  Complex  Words 


RICHARD  SLEIGHT 


THE  analyses  of  the  words  ‘fooT  (and  its  application  to  King 
Lear),  ‘honest’  (from  Chaucer  to  Firbank)  and  ‘sense’  in  The 

I  Prelude  are  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  a  book  which 
maintains  a  very  high  standard  throughout.^  The  chapter 
‘Honest  Numbers’,  in  particular  —  an  exposition  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  meaning  ‘honest’  has  in  English  —  is  a  tour  de  force  of 
analytical  technique.  It  is  curious,  as  Empson  points  out,  how 
much  of  a  period’s  outlook  is  concentrated  in  such  seemingly 
trivial  words  as  ‘honest’,  ‘dog’  and  ‘rogue’  —  much  more  than 
ever  gets  into  statements  of  the  official  point  of  view.  Official 
beliefs  commonly  allow  a  great  latitude  in  understanding  and 
applying  them.  They  should  not  be  undervalued  for  this 
reason,  but  their  unofficial  complements  —  which  often  amount 
to  an  escape  from  or  refutation  of  the  official  view  —  have  also 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Complex  words  and  key-words  incline 
to  represent  the  unofficial  view,  and  their  analysis  therefore  in 
terms  of  unofficial  concepts  is  probably  the  only  method  of 
arriving  at  an  approximate  idea  of  what  they  meant  for  their 
users.  Not  that  Empson  makes  a  rigid  dichotomy;  but  he  thinks 
Tillyard  and  Dover  Wilson,  for  example,  overplayed  their 
hands  in  attending  too  exclusively  to  the  ‘official’  explanations 
of  Shakespeare’s  history  plays  as  a  series  flattering  the 
j  Tudors,  or  of  Prince  Hal  as  the  ideal  King  and  man  although- 
■  you-wouldn’t-think-it  (p.  270).  The  charge  seems  to  me  to 
incriminate  the  ‘history  of  ideas’  school  as  well  (A.  O.  Lovejoy 
?  it  al.),  through  their  taking  the  philosophers  too  seriously. 
I  Popular  perversions  of  philosophy  are  far  more  influential  on 
ntost  people’s  Weltanschauung,  to  say  nothing  of  those  elements 
in  the  human  mind  which  philosophers  (whatever  the  reason) 

1  have  rarely  condescended  to  notice  at  all. 

*  William  Empson,  The  Structure  of  Cknrtplex  Words.  London:  Chatto  and  Windus. 
!  1951.  2 IS. 
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The  emphasis  recently  placed  on  an  understanding  of  the 
‘official’  view  has  surreptitiously  led  to  the  assumption  that  we 
need  to  become  Elizabethans  to  read  Shakespeare  in  the  right 
way.  But  this  is  self-evidently  impossible.  We  do  need  to  have 
some  comprehension  of  how  the  Elizabethan  looked  at  the  world 
and  what  one  particular  Elizabethan  —  Shakespeare  —  did 
with  those  common  assumptions.  We  also  need  to  know  how 
we  regard  ourselves  and  our  own  environment  —  i.e.  in  what 
words  our  ‘unofficial  view’  is  mainly  located  —  both  to  prevent 
the  interfering  assumption  that  trivial  words  have  always  had 
the  same  total  meaning  as  they  have  today,  and  to  provide  a 
basis  of  comparison  which  is  something  more  than  one  period’s 
hit-back  at  another.  Otherwise  a  number  of  critical  judgments 
are  obtained,  which  accurately  reflect  the  outlook  of  the  critic’s 
own  age,  while  probably  missing  the  main  part  of  a  work’s 
intention  and  certainly  falling  short  of  a  fair  appreciation.  The 
business  of  literary  criticism  is  the  paradoxical  one  of  making 
a  work’s  content  contemporary  without  pretending  the  author 
is  a  contemporary. 

The  book’s  profusion  makes  selection  difficult.  The  best  way 
perhaps  to  show  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  expected  from 
verbal  analysis  will  be  to  take  an  example  with  which  this 
reviewer  partially  disagrees  —  viz.,  ‘wit’  as  used  in  Pope’s 
Essay  on  Criticism.  The  various  assertions  made  by  Pope  with 
this  key-word  are  none  of  them,  Empson  tells  us,  wholly  true 
or  meant  to  stand  separately.  They  add  up  to  saying  ‘that  all 
a  critic  can  do  is  to  suggest  a  hierarchy  with  inadequate  lan¬ 
guage’;  that  is,  the  Augustan  canons  of  criticism  were  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  arts  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  Pope  responded  to 


them,  but  a  critic  could  evade  their  limitations  by  accepting 
the  Augustan  vocabulary  and  using  it  to  suggest  more  inclusive 
standards.  An  examination  of  Pope’s  uses  of  the  word  ‘wit’ 
from  this  point  of  view  improves  the  poem  a  great  deal.  ‘The 
equations  are  not  supposed  to  show  Pope’s  final  opinions,  only 
the  basis  of  common  assumption  that  he  accepted  and  played 
upon.’  This  suggests  a  new  way  of  reading  the  poem.  If 
Empson’s  claim  is  correct,  we  no  longer  need  to  attribute  all 
the  contradictory  assertions  to  Pope  as  his  own  tenaciously  held 
beliefs.  In  the  light  of  this  detachment  from  what  he  is  talking 
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bout,  we  cannot  now  accuse  him  of  muddleheadedness.  One 
magines  that  this  would  also  be  the  right  line  of  defence  for  the 
pinions  in  the  Essay  on  Man. 

Empson’s  theory  about  ‘wit’  is  that  there  is  nearly  always  a 
5ke  hovering  in  the  word’s  background  and  that  this  joke 
leaning  will  crop  up  independently  of  the  immediate  context 
ind  combine  with  the  contextual  meaning  to  make  a  more 
omplicated  assertion.  On  this  assumption,  not  an  unreason- 
ible  one,  the  equations  provide  a  remarkable  parody  of 
Augustan  critical  precepts,  of  which  Pope’s  Augustan  readers 
nust  have  been  aware  and  which  presumably  increased  their 
dmiration  for  his  skill. 

It  is  the  interpretation  of  the  equations  which  appears  a 
ittle  open  to  doubt.*  To  take  the  simplest:  3  =  1,2  =  !.  (Where 
i’  is  the  wit  as  a  bright  social  talker,  ‘2’  is  the  wit  as  critic,  ‘3’ 
s  the  wit  as  poet.)  My. substitution  gives:  ‘Both  poet  and  critic 
ffe  bright  social  talkers.’  That  is,  being  a  bright  social  talker 
efers  to  a  poet’s  or  critic’s  writing,  not  to  his  social  gifts  as  an 
irdinary  person.  The  copula  may  be  altered  to  ‘ought  to  be’ 
)r  ‘have  to  be  if  they  want  success’,  but  variation  in  this 
lirection  does  not  much  matter.  Empson’s  interpretation  is: 
Both  poet  and  critic  are  social  entertainers  (and  must  keep  to 
the  tone  of  polite  society,  since  that  is  the  final  judge  of  the 
irts).’  I  have  bracketed  the  words  which  seem  an  unwarrant- 
ible  inference  from  the  equation’s  terms.  Incidentally  it  is 
just  those  words  which  do  parody  Augustan  critical  beliefs. 
Empson’s  justification  for  the  inference  is:  ‘The  cleverness  of 
the  thing  is  that  the  epigrams  are  irrefutable  if  you  stretch  the 
meanings  of  the  words  far  enough.’  Precisely,  but  what  criterion 
decides  the  amount  and  direction  of  stretching?  Obviously  poet 
md  critic  must  keep  to  the  tone  of  polite  society  if  they  wish  to 

‘  £mp6on,  broadly  speaking,  divides  a  word’s  meaning^  into  Senses  and 
Emotions.  These  are  variously  represented  by  symbols:  A,  /i,  i !,  £,  ?,  “  ”,  +,  — , 
•hich  also  often  indicate  how  a  particular  meaning  develops  from  those  already 
gesent.  The  systematization  is  then  extended  to  the  assertions  which  can  be  made 
nth  a  word.  Aii  assertion  is  an  equation  of  the  type  ‘A’  is  ‘B’  between  two  mean- 
sps,  and  u  divided  into  four  main  varieties  depending  on  whether  A  is  a  major  or 
amor  sense  and  whether  it  is  determined  by  the  context  or  not.  The  symbols 
adlitate  the  charting  of  a  complex  word,  so  that  a  clear  pattern  can  be  seen  of  the 
aKrtions  it  makes.  All  this  theory  has  grown  out  of  direct  critical  work,  and 
perhaps  it  is  still  not  quite  enough  divorced  from  the  material  it  summarizes.  The 
pinning  down  of  emotions  ( !)  and  of  moods  {£,  g^iving  the  speaker’s  personal  Judg* 
■ent)  is,  however,  a  sufficient  and  brilliant  justification  of  its  intr^uction. 
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be  read,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  jxjlite  society  is  the  final 
judge  of  the  arts.  Society,  as  the  whole  analysis  shows,  does  not 
dominate  an  artist’s  thinking  completely,  it  only  provides  the 
material,  the  means  of  communication,  and  Pope’s  achieve¬ 
ment  is  that  he  manages  to  suggest  something  more  than  his 
society  had  contemplated.  If  the  reply  is  that  this  is  a  parody 
of  Augustan  criticism  and  that  the  meanings  have  to  be 
stretched  until  the  parody  is  obtained,  the  answer  is  that  a  P 
straightforward  substitution  for  the  number  symbols  does  not  i 
give  any  such  parody. 

The  mistake  in  this  example  seems  to  spring  from  an  earlier 
one:  ‘Pope  was  in  effect  building  a  system  on  what  was  a  slang 
word;  this  is  already  a  kind  of  assertion,  that  one  can  think  best  | 
in  the  fashionable  language  of  the  moment’  (p.  84)  —  but  the  I 
assertion  could  equally,  or  more  likely,  be  that  one  can  com-  I 
municate  best  in  the  fashionable  language  of  the  moment.  A 
society  is  the  dictator  over  communication  alone,  not  over  the 
whole  of  a  poet’s  thinking.  It  may  perhaps  seem  that  this  is 
only  to  elaborate  the  parody,  but  it  is  necessary  to  know 
whether  the  parody  can  be  found  in  the  equation  or  whether 
it  has  to  be  added  by  the  critic,  as  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case 
here.  The  expansions  of  some  of  the  other  equations  in  this 
chapter  appear  equally  unjustifiable. 

This  mistake,  if  it  is  one,  at  least  clears  away  one  prejudice 
against  the  Empsonian  symbols,  since  the  critic  is  left  in  full 
command  of  his  judgment,  taste  or  whatever  the  faculty  is  that 
he  cherishes  most,  by  still  having  to  choose  between  a  number 
of  explanations.  We  are  not  asked  to  surrender  to  soulless 
machinery.  My  complaint  is  against  the  technique’s  demand, 
in  its  early  stages  of  operation,  for  more  discrimination  than  the 
use  of  symbols  warrants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  compensating 
advantage  is  a  lack  of  dogmatism  and  the  consequent  freedom  r 
to  work  in  a  wider  field.  Nevertheless  the  equations  are  per-  r 
plexing  at  first  because  their  terms  are  not  completely  defined. 
They  perhaps  need  a  special  type  of  mind  to  handle  them  , 
adequately. 

1 1 

In  the  method  Empson  has  adopted,  there  is  one  difficult 
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question  that  has  to  be  side-stepped  or  circumvented  by  shifts 
between  two  attitudes.  When  discussing  the  mostly  unconscious 
methods  used  by  people  to  communicate  verbally,  the  critic  has 
to  decide  how  much  of  the  explanation  is  to  be  hung  round 
what  they  are  aware  of,  and  how  far  he  is  going  to  neglect  that 
and  claim  to  know  more  about  the  ‘real’  motives  of  their 
thought  than  they  do  themselves.  Empson  does  not  often  claim 
such  knowledge.  He  tries  to  do  without  it,  and  this  makes  it 
)t  I  very  hard  to  present  the  explanations  in  a  sufficiently  logical 
I  form  to  be  understandable.  Trying  to  explain  irrationality  by 
conscious  thought-processes  usually  only  succeeds  in  under¬ 
lining  its  irrational  character.  The  most  astonishing  contra¬ 
dictions  can  emerge  from  it.  Coherence  is  only  obtained  by 
postulating  causes  lying  further  back. 

The  problem  comes  into  special  prominence  in  the  chapter 
‘Mesopotamia’  where  the  suasive  method  of  a  false  argument  is 
le  traced  in  detail.  The  example  is  the  statement  ‘Grammar  is 
is  usage’,  and  Empson’s  discussion  deals  with  the  type  of  assertion 
ivv  that  is  being  made,  and  the  chain  of  reasoning  which  establishes 
er  it  as  apparently  true.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  false  statement 
ise  depends  for  its  effect  upon  splitting  the  meanings  of  the  two 
lis  words  ‘grammar’  and  ‘usage’  into  water-tight  compartments, 
and  then  combining  the  isolated  elements  to  produce  an 
;ce  incorrect  statement.  Furthermore  the  victim  must  not  be 

uU  allowed  to  see  the  ^vorkings  of  the  trick  impKjsed  on  him.  So 

Lat  what  Empson  describes  in  his  analysis  is  the  exact  line  of 

)er  thoughts  taken  by  the  argument.  Once  the  structure  of  the 

ess  word  ‘grammar’  has  been  fixed,  the  mind,  deceived  by  the 

id,  argument,  follows  an  inexorable  and  complicated  path  to  its 

[he  conclusion.  The  brilliance  and  closeness  of  thought  with  which 

ing  Empson  elucidates  is  confined  to  analysing  the  argument  and 

3ni  showing  how  it  is  imposed;  he  neglects  the  more  subconscious 

er-  processes,  which  one  supposes  exist  and  make  the  argument 

ed.  plausible.  The  analysis  is  extremely  complicated,  partly  be- 

em  cause  of  his  refusal  to  postulate  something  other  than  the 

observed  facts.  The  result  is  (i)  to  make  the  supporters  of 
‘grammar  is  usage’  look  more  than  usually  silly,  because  what 
they  support  is  rationally  absurd,  and  (2)  to  perplex  the  reader 
:ult  the  involutions  of  the  reasoning.  To  be  puzzled  in  this  way 
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is  the  consequence  of  being  presented  with  an  analysis  stripped  h 
of  all  the  usual  irrelevancies:  the  habitual  nonsense  of  thought  c 
becomes  somewhat  painfully  floodlit,  when  it  has  been  under*  e 
stood.  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  respect  for  the  more  m 
irrational  side  of  human  thought,  and  while  it  does  not  much 
matter  in  this  example,  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  inter-  o 
pretation  of  Actional  characters  or  poetic  modes  of  thought.  It  n 
may  be  quite  true  that  Shakespeare’s  tragic  heroes  are  fools  or  v 
madmen,  but  to  demonstrate  it  and  go  no  further  does  not  give  a 
a  positive  insight  into  his  plays.  The  method  of  analysing  o 
thought  in  predominantly  conscious  terms  seems  to  me  to  run  o 
the  danger  of  doing  just  this.  v 

The  horrifying  vistas  of  stupidity,  arrogance  and  malice  q 
opened  by  taking  to  pieces  the  assertions  made  in  connection  tl 
with  ‘honest’  may  also  be  traced  back  to  the  absence  of  modi-  il 
lying  rationalizations  which  usually  sweeten  the  pill.  In  these  a 
chapters  the  mostly  subconscious  processes  that  operate  auto-  C 
matically  to  change  a  word-structure  as  soon  as  it  gets  accepted,  d 
are  examined  as  if  they  were  conscious  (as  they  could  be),  tl 
The  author  is  fully  aware  that  they  may  be  either.  The  pro-  g 
cedure  results  in  the  exposure  of  all  sorts  of  delusions.  One  tl 
supposes  the  errors  would  have  seemed  less  humiliating,  if  a  p 
background  of  subconscious  motivations  had  been  allowed,  si 
Empson’s  analysis  almost  boils  down  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  si 
most  of  us  share  them,  most  of  us  are  fools  and  liars,  as  well  as 
being  amazingly  self-centred.  To  all  of  which  an  assent  must  I 
no  doubt  be  given  and  the  psychiatrist’s  consulting  room  re-  v 
garded  as  a  place  for  the  expiation  of  sin  through  rationalization  a 
—  where  nasty  things  are  made  nice,  because  after  all,  you  are  a 
told,  they  are  scientific.  It  is  a  welcome  corrective  of  the  current  i  v 
adulation  of  psychology’s  magic  powers.  The  psychiatrist  i  a 
seems  to  be  a  product  of  the  same  sort  of  mind  which,  Empson  I  g 
notices,  has  always  gone  in  for  discovering  huge  sins  in  the  very  I  i 
act  of  being  most  righteous.  In  Empson’s  case  that  mind  is  ■  a 
working  in  reverse. 

Allied  to  the  problem  of  the  delusions’  existence  is  the  pro-  k 


blem  of  how  they  come  into  existence  without  the  word-user’s 
assent.  For  example  ‘native’,  which  was  brought  back  by  the 
Imperialists  from  wherever  they  were  ruling,  got  the  new 
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head-sense  attached  of  ‘non-European’,  to  which  the  old  impli¬ 
cations  were  then  added,  and  the  new  composite  meaning 
emerged:  ‘all  non-Europeans  are  fit  for  subjection’.  Nobody 
wanted  the  word  to  mean  this,  but  its  structure  made  it  inevitable. 

Perhaps  more  play  than  necessary  has  been  made  in  these 
comments  with  ‘conscious’  and  ‘subconscious’.  They  may 
mean  everything  or  nothing,  but  I  take  them  to  designate 
what  a  speaker  is  and  is  not  quite  clearly  aware  of.  He  is  not 
aware  of  his  grammar,  but  does  hold  in  his  mind  the  purpose 
of  his  speaking.  These  two  examples  make  a  rough  distinction 
only,  and  in  any  case  mutually  exclusive  definitions  are  not 
wanted,  the  two  areas  of  thought  overlap  too  much.  The 
question  posed  is  ‘does  analysis  of  subconscious  processes  as  if 
they  were  conscious  present  a  false  picture?’  I  should  maintain 
it  does  to  a  great  extent.  And  although  it  seems  ridiculous  to 
accuse  Empson  of  a  -narrow  outlook,  I  should  say  that  he  has 
treated  the  paradoxes  of  ‘honest’,  for  instance,  too  much  as 
delusions  to  be  exposed.  In  fairness  to  him,  I  should  add  that 
these  are  his  own  words,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  doesn’t 
give  the  same  space  or  conviction  to  considering  ‘what  means 
there  were  for  making  them  reasonable’.  The  question  is  im¬ 
portant,  if  not  for  direct  analysis  at  any  rate  for  the  under¬ 
standing  and  evaluation  of  an  age  other  than  our  own,  and  it 
still  remains  to  be  answered. 

Up  to  now  verbal  analysis  has  tended  to  fall  foul  of  the 
Romantics.  It  works  well  with  the  Metaphysicals,  fairly  well 
with  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Shakespeare  is  rewarding  to 
any  critical  method.  The  result  has  been  to  discredit  analysis 
among  Romanticists,  and  to  suggest  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  a  method  which  fails  to  reveal  that  their  favourites 
arc  worth  reading.  Empson’s  chapter  on  ‘sense’  in  The  Prelude 
goes  a  long  way  to  removing  these  doubts.  Here  at  last  ground 
is  cleared  which  allows  an  argument  over  something  more  than 
an  invisible  sympathy  or  antipathy. 

Empson’s  thesis  is  that  ‘sense’  as  used  by  Wordsworth  is  a 
key-word,  which  successfully  unites  in  itself  the  operation  of 
the  highest  imaginative  powers  with  that  of  the  external  senses. 
Those  who  don’t  agree  will  be  reduced  to  denying  Wordsworth’s 
success.  Here  the  material  is  collected  which  enables  a  reasoned 
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choice  to  be  made  either  for  or  against.  Empson  rather 
boggles  at  his  conclusion  of  not  being  able  to  find  any  consistent 
theory  expounded  and  thinks  Wordsworth  must  have  per¬ 
suaded  people  to  believe  there  was  one  ‘by  the  firmness  and  c 

assurance  with  which  he  used  his  equations’.  He  ends:  ‘in  g 

saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  result  makes  very  I 
good  poetry,  and  probably  suggests  important  truths.’  The  is 

reader  is  tempted  to  exclaim;  ‘Ridiculous,  how  can  pioetry,  0 

which  is  incoherent  at  such  a  vital  level,  possibly  be  good?’  n 

Whatever  the  motives  underlying  Empson’s  remark,  there  ii 
is  the  puzzle  left  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  coherency  that  t< 
ought  to  be  expected  in  the  Romantics.  Do  they  manage  to 
make  a  virtue  out  of  what  today  would  be  called  incoherency,  b 

and  if  so  how?  No  doubt  the  presence  of  this  problem  indicates  v 

the  gulf  now  dividing  us  from  the  Romantic  approach.  A  c 

special  virtue  of  Empson’s  writing  is  that  it  constantly  leads  us  L  a 
on  to  this  sort  of  stimulating  inquiry.  Material  for  further  study  f  ti 
is  provided,  an  area  is  tidied  up,  and  the  direction  a  new  syn-  k  a 
thesis  may  be  able  to  take  is  defined.  Whether  the  book’s  con-  P  r 
elusions  are  right  or  wrong,  the  investigations  do  demonstrate  1^  fi 
some  of  the  essentials  which  must  be  got  straight  before  theories  |  S 
of  general  approbation  or  condemnation  can  be  erected.  As  b 

for  the  Romantic  supporters,  they  no  longer  have  an  emotively  I  1 
convincing  stick  to  beat  the  verbal  critics  with;  their  retort  1' 
must  be  to  discover  a  misinterpretation  by  those  critics  and  ^ 
adduce  reasons  for  it  by  the  same  means  as  their  opponents.  s 
Another  objection  often  made  against  verbal  analysis  is  the  '  i 
limited  selection  of  extracts,  which  under  close  scrutiny  arc  I  t 
then  made  to  provide  sweeping  generalizations.  The  ‘fool’  and  I 

‘dog’  chapters  effectually  answer  this  charge.  By  the  parallel  1  i 
study  of  plot,  character,  imagery  and  the  other  current  critical  i  i 
entities  (which  tend  in  other  critics  to  reign  in  austere  isolation)  [  t 
a  play’s  interpretation  is  made  to  converge  on  the  chosen  key-  f  c 


word.  Lear  as  a  cosmic  clown  startlingly  illuminates  the  play  — 
Cordelia’s  death  is  seen  as  the  last  mocking  trip-up  as  he  is  ‘  i 
about  to  exit  into  apparent  happiness.  Again,  the  Restoration  c 
rake’s  admiration  for  the  highwayman’s  code,  with  his  belief  i 
that  being  selfish  is  the  truest  kind  of  generosity,  is  demonstrated  j  1 
by  his  adoption  of  their  slang  —  dog,  rogue,  etc.  j  t 
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1 1 1 

To  return  to  the  Romantics,  who  act  as  a  test  case  for  modem 
critical  theories,  none  of  their  poems  has  withstood  more  in¬ 
genious  and  exhaustive  critical  efforts  than  Keats’s  Grecian  Um. 
In  spite  of  this  the  area  of  agreement  remains  pretty  small.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  poem  must  be  either  very  good 
or  irritatingly  bad  to  encourage  such  perseverance.  Empson 
makes  a  new  attempt,  and  goes  through  all  the  p>ossible  mean¬ 
ings  that  the  Beauty-Truth  enigma  could  have.  I  wish,  however, 
to  start  from  another  part  of  his  approach. 

Keats’s  third  verse  ends,  it  will  be  remembered,  with  ‘A 
burning  forehead  and  a  parching  tongue’.  And  the  fourth 
verse  opens  ‘Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice?’  Empson’s 
comment  is  that  this  is  a  cry  of  awe  from  the  parching  tongue, 
as  the  poet  sees  new ‘victims  approach.  A  brilliant  interpreta¬ 
tion  —  if  it  fits.  Beauty  for  the  Romantics  was  both  the  cause 
and  the  alleviation  of  suffering;  it  was  a  commonplace,  at  any 
rate  for  Keats,  that  beauty  demanded  the  victim’s  life  in  return 
for  those  moments  of  ecstasy  which  might  be  recorded  as  poetry. 
So  the  sacrifice  refers  to  Keats’s  love  and  pursuit  of  beauty,  and 
he  relates  these  to  the  scene  of  actual  sacrifice  on  the  Um;  the 
Um  in  addition  portrays  people  who  will  never  suffer  from 
love’s  tortures  because  they  live  in  a  world  which  never  changes. 
This  is  how  Empson  reads  the  passage,  but  I’m  afraid  I  can’t 
see  how  the  different  types  of  sacrifice  and  love  can  be  con¬ 
nected  and  integrated.  If  Empson’s  interpretation  is  accepted 
the  Urn  must  have  been  one  of  Keat’s  most  chaotic  experiences. 
Empson’s  reading  puts  the  fourth  stanza  into  a  position  where 
it  carries  even  more  force  than  the  rest,  whereas  it  appears  to 
me  to  act  as  a  lull  in  the  emotional  tension  of  the  poem,  while 
the  shock  administered  by  the  first  stanzas  can  subside  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  allow  it  a  more  intellectual  conclusion. 

To  buttress  the  ‘sacrifice’  motif  Empson  remarks,  ‘for  that 
matter,  the  usual  function  of  an  Urn  is  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the 
dead’.  Thrown  off  in  this  by-the-way  tone  of  voice  the  reader 
needn’t  pay  much  more  attention  than  to  admit  in  the  back  of 
his  mind  that  many  more  reasons  could  be  found  to  support 
the  idea.  But  it  must  be  able  to  stand  semtiny  even  if  it  is  at  the 
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back  of  the  mind,  and  taken  seriously  a  remarkable  triple  view 
of  the  Urn  emerges:  it  contains  a  beautiful  scene  whose  qualities 
Keats  wishes  to  understand;  it  portrays  a  sacrifice  linking  up 
with  Keats’s  own  sacrifices  in  love  and  art;  it  is  suggestive  of 
death  and  decay,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  beauty, 
love  and  art  —  since  it  often  holds  the  ashes  of  the  dead  ‘you 
would  expect  suffering  and  death  in  a  poem  about  Urns!’  But 
the  elements  seem  to  me  much  too  disparate  to  allow  cohesion. 
I  may  be  wrong  about  what  Empson  means  here,  but  there  is 
certainly  a  need  for  some  further  explanation. 

On  the  epigram  spoken  by  the  Um  he  says:  ‘What  it  tells  us 
is  a  revelation,  and  revelations  are  expected  to  be  puzzling.’ 
Then  he  suggests  possible  ways  of  getting  a  solution  and  ends: 
‘The  effort  of  seeing  the  thing  as  Keats  did  is  too  great  to  be 
undertaken  with  pleasure.  There  is  perhaps  a  puzzle  about 
how  far  we  ought  to  make  this  kind  of  effort,  and  at  what  point 
the  size  of  the  effort  required  simply  proves  the  poem  bad.’ 
The  puzzle  is  very  double-faced  here;  the  commentators  on 
Shakespeare  do  not  believe  that  their  efforts  are  steadily  proving 
him  to  be  a  hack  dramatist.  A  given  amount  of  effort,  it  is 
implied,  is  to  be  allowed  to  a  particular  poem  and  once  the 
ration  has  been  exceeded  the  poem  is  adjudged  bad.  This  is 
a  particularly  vicious  assumption  with  regard  to  the  Romantics, 
because  they  are  likely  to  be  given  small  portions  only.  They 
are  usually  expected  to  make  easy  reading,  and  the  critic  will 
tend  to  underestimate  the  time  and  energy  he  should  spend  on 
a  Romantic  p)oem.  If  this  somewhat  crude  summary  is  unfair 
to  Empson  a  more  definite  account  of  the  type  and  quantity  of 
energy  that  is  to  be  correlated  to  the  poem’s  value  is  certainly 
necessary. 

In  all  this  a  criterion  of  relevance  is  needed.  Is  Keats’s  love 
affair  directly  relevant  to  the  Urn’s  picture  of  sacrifice?  Is  an 
Urn’s  function  of  holding  the  ashes  of  the  dead  more  than  a 
parallel  idea  to  those  in  the  poem  that  does  not  actually  find 
any  reflection  in  the  poem?  Is  the  energy  spent  on  analysing  a 
poem  directly  related  to  its  value?  The  criterion  is  necessary,  if 
only  to  prevent  one’s  previous  judgment  of  the  poem  from  n- 
maining  impervious  to  the  results  of  a  later  analysis. 

As  well  as  the  fixed  ideas  which  crop  up  as  the  result  of 
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previously  formed  judgments,  there  are  explanations  which  get 
accepted  because  they  are  interesting  and  jJausible  in  them¬ 
selves.  They  also  become  fixed  and  a  critic  tends  to  skate  over 
those  parts  of  a  poem  to  which  they  have  become  attached.  An 
example  is  the  two  extremes  in  the  critical  approach  to  Othello’s 
character  represented  by  E.  E.  Stoll  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  The  former 
believes  that  what  a  Shakespearian  character  says  about  him¬ 
self  ‘ought  to  be  accepted  flatly  without  wondering  why  he  says 
it’,  while  Mr.  Eliot  takes  Othello’s  final  speech  as  ‘a  repulsive 
attempt  to  cheer  himself  up  and  ignore  the  realities  of  what  he 
had  done’  (this  is  how  Empson  puts  it).  Few  people  agree  with 
Professor  Stoll  now  because  they  don’t  believe  in  two-dimen¬ 
sional  Shakespearian  characters,  and  rather  more  perhaps  with 
Eliot  because  they  find  a  motive  difficult  to  assign,  but  don’t 
doubt  that  there  is  one. 

But  Eliot  is  certainly  wrong  here,  since  once  Othello  is  given 
this  motive,  he  does  become  ‘repulsive’;  in  other  words,  as  hero 
he  forfeits  everybody’s  sympathy  at  the  moment  when  he  most 
needs  it.  Shakespeare  cannot  have  been  so  incompetent  as  to 
risk  revolting  his  audience  like  this.  Empson,  however,  agrees 
with  Eliot  and  attributes  Othello’s  attitude  to  his  Stoicism. 
But  Stoicism  is  on  the  whole  admirable,  the  repulsive  cheering- 
up  process  is  not.  Othello  remains  noble  to  the  end  and  directly 
he  has  killed  Desdemona  his  nobility  and  military  simplicity 
reassert  themselves.  The  torments  of  jealousy  no  longer  ‘per¬ 
plex’  him,  and  he  knows  exactly  what  has  to  be  done  —  he 
must  kill  himself.  He  had  once  killed  a  Turk  for  traducing  the 
Venetian  state,  and  his  own  death  now  appears  an  equally 
simple  and  honourable  necessity.  If  a  motive  is  needed  here, 
Othello  remembers  this  particular  incident  from  the  past  be¬ 
cause  to  him  it  was  an  obviously  natural  punishment  for  the 
Turk,  one  needing  no  previous  consideration  and  absolutely 
demanded  by  his  own  ethic.  Othello  does  not  even  go  so  far 
as  to  consider  his  suicide  a  retribution  —  he  is  too  simple  or 
clear-headed  to  glorify  himself  as  a  judge,  executioner  and 
accused  rolled  into  one.  We  may  possibly  feel  pity  for  Othello 
because  he  believes  in  such  an  ethic,  but  contempt  —  No! 

Two  important  sections  in  Empson’s  book  discuss,  respec¬ 
tively,  dictionaries  and  some  general  sociological,  psychological 
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and  philosophical  topics.  Dictionaries  clearly  demand  a 
methodology  similar  to  the  symbols  of  Empson’s  verbal  analysis.  , 
Oddly  enough  the  logical  analyses  of  senses  in  the  O.E.D.  work  - 
against  their  historical  arrangement,  although  ihe  latter  is  ■ 
employed  under  the  logical  headings.  Comparatively  little  is 
done  in  the  entries  to  show  how  the  senses  grow  out  of  each  | 
other,  or  how  Emotions  and  Moods  change  and  develop  senses  [ 
and  implications,  so  that  although  most  of  the  facts  are  there, 
the  arrangement  is  often  obscure  or  misleading.  So  far  as 
smaller  dictionaries  go  the  main  complaint  is  that  the  definitions  : 
of  a  group  of  words  similar  in  meaning  are  far  too  circular,  r 
The  Concise  Oxford,  especially,  seems  to  regard  a  profusion  of 
synonyms  as  a  sufficient  substitute  for  precise  explanations. 
Empson  justifiably  claims  that  his  method  would  enable  more 
information,  and  more  useful  information,  to  be  included  in  the 
same  place  as  is  now  allotted  to  definitions  in  both  these  dic¬ 
tionaries. 

A  refreshing  scepticism  and  nicely  pragmatic  attitude  mark 
Empson’s  use  of  philosophers  and  their  kind.  Even  the  giants 
like  Russell  and  Collingwood  are  put  in  their  places  with  a  i 
polite  apology;  Vaihinger  gets  short  shrift  (though  this  is  a 
little  unfair,  since  his  book  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  field,  ’ 
being  published  in  1911);  Piaget  and  his  children  get  an  ! 
honoured  place,  while  Wittgenstein  is  pushed  about  light-  I 
heartedly;  C.  L.  Stevenson  is  dismissed  along  with  his  linguistic¬ 
ally  jejune  theory.  Others  singled  out  for  satirical  praise  or  L 
honourable  mention  include  Durkheim  and  Levy-Bruhl  (a  [ 
little  out  of  date  but  valuable  as  a  specimen  because  he  presents  f 
in  all  its  purity  the  theory  of  the  primitive  use  of  false  identity),  | 
Money- Kryle  among  the  Freudians,  Stern  and  Bloomfield  : 
among  linguistic  theorists  and  Scott  Buchanan  with  ‘a  charm-  ' 
ing  little  book’  Symbolic  Distance,  ‘so  suggestive  that  it  no 
longer  suggested  anything’. 

The  main  use  for  these  people  is  to  help  him  to  elude  the 
‘intellectual  buzz-saws’,  by  finding  out  where  they  stand,  and  it 
turns  out  that  where  many  of  them  stand  is  in  the  Behaviourist-  = 
mechanist  position.  I  think  he  successfully  rebuts  those  critics 
who  would  describe  his  work  as  nonsense  or  unscientific,  and  a 
product  of  the  haphazards  of  individual  taste.  As  I  have  said,  i 
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one  of  the  book’s  great  merits  is  that  it  does  examine  facts  and 
does  try  to  avoid  mere  speculation.  Empson  shows  (p.  270) 
that  Behaviourist  influences  tend  to  make  a  critic  deny  he  has 
insight  into  another  person’s  feelings:  ‘and  if  a  critic  insists  he 
has  no  such  insight ...  he  is  only  saying  in  an  unnecessarily 
pompous  manner  (and  sometimes  quite  falsely)  that  he  is  unfit 
to  do  a  critic’s  work’.  Professor  Stoll’s  hard-boiled  attitude, 
for  example,  sends  Empson  back  to  A.  C.  Bradley.  The  defence 
of  the  method  against  the  philosophers  and  scientists  is  thus  a 
point  of  departure  to  actual  literary  criticism. 

Irritating,  difficult  and  wrong-headed  though  it  often  is.  The 
Structure  of  Complex  Words  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
contribution  to  critical  theory  since  The  Sacred  Wood.  No 
serious  student  of  English  literature  can  afford  not  to  read  it, 
though  for  the  consolation  of  less  agile  minds  than  Empson’s,  it 
can  perhaps  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
struggle  through  every  one  of  the  443  pages. 
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‘EMILY-COLOURED  PRIMULAS’ 


IT  was  gratifying  to  those  interested  in  poetry  to  find  recently  : 
in  the  Observer  a  correspondence,  running  over  several  weeks,  ^ 
concerning  a  phrase  of  modem  verse.  Now  that  everyone  has  i 
had  his  say,  an  academic  summary  of  the  controversy  may  be 
not  without  value.  The  starting-point  was  an  argument  in 
general  over  the  breakdown  in  communication  in  modem 
literature.  In  an  article  entitled  ‘Children  of  the  Mist’  (Septem¬ 
ber  1 6th,  1951),  Mr.  Ivor  Brown  blamed  the  writers;  replying  i 
a  fortnight  later,  Mr.  Philip  Toynbee  condemned  rather  ‘The  | 
Laziness  of  Readers’,  though  he  admitted  cases  of  wilful  mysti-  r 
fication  on  the  part  of  writers  and  instanced  a  phrase  by  Miss  1 
Edith  Sitwell.  ‘Emily-coloured  hands’,  as  an  example.  This  I 
was  shown  to  be  a  misquotation  the  following  week,  but  one 
that  had  gained  fairly  wide  currency,  for  ‘Emily-coloured  ' 
primulas’.  By  now  the  battle  was  on;  the  correct  phrase  was 
accepted,  and  the  controversy  narrowed  into  an  analysis  of 
these  words,  and  in  particular  into  defining  the  force  of  the 
epithet  ‘Emily-coloured’. 

For  a  number  of  people  confronted  with  this  quotation  there  e 
seemed  to  be  two  none-too-promising  alternatives:  either  it  = 
meant  nothing  precise,  or  else  it  could  only  be  elucidated  by  i- 
knowing  what  personal  associations  the  name  held  for  the 
author.  If  we  could  proceed  no  further  in  the  matter,  the  phrase  . 
ought  to  be  written  off.  An  author’s  private  riddle  and  a  ^ 
reader’s  subjective  associations  are  equally  unsatisfactory  as  i 
terms  of  reference  for  literature. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  analysis  to  go  deeper.  We  can  j 
follow  certain  lines  of  inquiry  with  the  name  itself.  What’s 
in  a  name?  While  purely  personal  associations  are  not  worth  ; 
delving  for,  we  may  find  some  significance  that  is  generally  ; 
accessible  to  trained  and  receptive  readers.  There  is,  for 
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instance,  the  emblematic  and  even  numerological  study  of 
names,  ‘nomen  omen’,  which  is  by  no  means  common  know¬ 
ledge,  but  which  might  lead  to  valid  clues  and  which  we  must 
take  seriously  in  studying  the  poetry  of,  say,  Rimbaud.  There 
is  the  question  of  derivation  too:  ‘Emily’  is  cognate  with 
‘^maille’,  enamelled,  studded  (‘de  fleurs’),  which  will  be  help¬ 
ful  later.  More  accessible  are  a  variety  of  widely  recognized 
name-associations;  bywords  (plain  Jane),  historical  (Cleo¬ 
patra),  mythical  (Clytemnestra),  religious  (Mary),  or  literary 
(Imogen).  It  is  true  that  ‘Emily’  presents  no  over-riding 
signification,  but  the  Chaucerian  prototype,  noted  by  an 
Observer  correspondent: 

That  Emelye,  that  fairer  was  to  sene 
Than  is  the  lylie  upon  stalke  grene. 

And  fresher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe  — 

For  with  the  rose  colour  strove  hire  he  we  . . . 

may  accentuate  the  final  composite  quality  we  ascribe  to  this 
Emily.  We  remember  too  that  Dickens’s  ‘Em’ly’  was  little. 
In  such  cases  the  word  or  image  is  like  a  colour-print 
which,  after  a  number  of  all-over  washes,  stands  out  distinctly 
in  its  proper  shape  and  tint.  At  the  moment  the  force  of 
‘Emily’  is  not  yet  clear  and  we  must  refer  to  a  larger  entity, 
the  phrase  ‘Emily-coloured  primulas’. 

Here  we  have  a  compound  adjective  qualifying  a  noun,  and 
we  must  ask  ourselves  in  what  ways  an  adjective  can  affect  a 
noun.  The  possibilities  seem  to  be  as  follows: 

(a)  direct  bearing,  e.g.  red  -►  primulas,  where  ‘red’  has  an 
appropriate  range  of  meaning  for  everyone  and  accordingly 
limits  the  primulas  to  that  range.  We  have  failed  to  find  a 
narrow  enough  range,  however,  for  the  word  ‘Emily’  to  be 
taken  as  an  evident  adjective  —  or  to  combine  into  one  as 
‘Emily-coloured’ . 

{b)  relative  bearing,  e.g.  big  5±  primulas  where  ‘big’  has  no 
meaning  except  in  relation  to  its  noun,  that  is  to  say,  primulas 
that  are  big  as  primulas  go.  Our  quotation  does  not  present 
such  a  simple,  two-way  relationship;  ‘Emily’  does  not  immed¬ 
iately  slip  into  place  as  does  ‘big’,  and  there  is  again  the  com¬ 
plication  of  ‘-coloured’. 
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(f)  fusion,  ‘Emily-coloured  primulas’,  a  dynamic  unity,  in 

I _ ^ _ I 

which  each  component  finds  a  point  of  contact  with  like  and 
touches  off  the  dominant  imagery.  That  this  is  a  legitimate  and 
necessary-  way  of  reading  much  poetry  is  well  recognized;  the 
work  of  Dy  lan  Thomas  is  a  notable  example  and  he  has 
indicated  how  the  fusion  works  in  his  creative  writing:  *A  poem 
by  itself  needs  a  host  of  images,  because  its  centre  is  a  host  of 
images  .  .  .  Each  image  holds  within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction,  and  my  dialectical  method,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a 
constant  building-up  and  breaking-down  of  the  images  that 
come  out  of  the  central  seed.’  (Quoted  by  Mr.  Linden  Huddle- 
stone  in  Penguin  ^few  Writing,  1948.) 

We  have,  too,  the  authority  of  Miss  Sitwell  herself  in  applying 
this  technique,  to  be  found  not  in  this  particular  controversy 
but  in  a  passage  from  her  Poet's  Notebook  (1943).  Discussing 
‘leoffer’  in  John  Skelton’s  ‘To  Maystres  Isabell  Penell’,  she  says: 
‘gilly-flower,  blossoming  in  July,  suggests  July-flower,  and  if 
Julia  is  one’s  sweetheart  it  may  also  be  Julie(nc)-flower.  So 
one  name  may  carry  many  echoes.’ 

We  must,  of  course,  distinguish  between  elucidation  by  this 
principle  and  subjective  reading  into  a  text.  Criticism  consists 
of  reading  out,  extracting  what  is  there.  Attempting  this  kind  of 
examination,  we  can  find  a  number  of  fruitful  ‘dialectical’  con¬ 
nections.  ‘Emily’  is  a  girl’s  name;  primulas  are  small  flowen 
(diminutive  ending)  and  early  flowers  (‘prime’  is  the  root  of 
the  word) ;  a  little  girl’s  colour  is  her  complexion.  With  this  to 
guide  us  we  can  draw  on  the  appropriate  Emily  associations 
already  discovered  —  the  fair,  flowery,  fresh  ones  —  and  be 
fairly  confident  that  we  are  intended  to  be  put  in  mind  of  a 
little  girl  and  her  rosy  cheeks.  The  short,  tripping  vowels  and 
liquid  I’s  —  both  ‘Emily’  and  ‘primulas’  have  proparoxytonic 
stress,  which  together  with  the  liquids  foreshortens  the  vowels 
—  contribute  to  a  dainty,  sprightly  effect. 

Need  we  then  go  further?  We  need,  because  a  different 
fusion  could  suggest  a  different  train  of  thought  (also  based  on 
the  text)  and  bring  us  to  confusion.  For  the  first  reading  we 
accepted,  let  us  say,  the  countrified  associations  of  ‘Emily’. 
But  suppose  we  start  with  the  old-fashioned  ring  of  the  name. 


^  ^  -i  a  s 
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The  ‘colour’  then  is  the  sober  hue  of  an  old  maid’s  dress,  her 
primulas  are  in  a  window-box,  and  the  first  syllable  ‘prim’ 
fuses  with  the  suggestion  of  an  old  lady  whose  precise  speech  is 
mimicked  in  the  whole  phrase.  This  may  be  a  slightly  more 
far-fetched  reading,  but  it  is  scarcely  an  invalid  one.  There 
may  well  be  other  variants  that  are  not  worthless  subjective 
vagaries  but  that  can  be  supported  by  similar  textu<il  analysis. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  we  are  still  unable  to  reach  a 
definitive  synthesis  from  this  half-line  and  we  are  again 
referred  back  to  a  larger  entity:  an  adequate  context.  Miss 
Sitwell  made  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  controversy 
when  she  stressed  the  importance  of  context  and  quoted  the 
verses  that  precede  and  follow  the  one  in  question: 

For  Spring  is  here;  the  auriculas 
And  the  Emily-coloured  primulas 

Bob  in  their  pinafores  on  the  grass 

As  they  watch  the  gardener’s  daughter  pass. 

(‘Spring’;  the  second  Bucolic  Comedy,  first  published  1923.) 

Henceforth  difficulties  arc  resolved:  a  variety  of  associations 
collect  and  contradictory  ones  disappear,  leaving  us  with  a 
clear  image.  Spring  links  with  the  symbols  of  earliness,  ‘auri¬ 
cula’  in  its  two  parts  does  the  same.  Pinafores  put  Emily’s 
age  beyond  doubt  and  we  can  see  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
imagery,  a  flower  and  a  girl.  Incidentally  the  consistency  of 
the  whole  eclogue  maintains  this  image;  the  poem  begins: 

When  Spring  begins,  the  maids  in  flocks 
Walk  in  soft  fields 

and  there  is  a  reference  to  the  maids’  ‘jonquil  eyelids’. 

Few  poets  can  better  Miss  Sitwell  in  her  shapely,  heraldic 
design  and  repetition  of  images.  It  was  no  casily-come-by 
freak,  we  may  be  sure,  that  led  her  to  qualify  her  primulas  as 
she  did.  With  a  context  of  this  length  and  completeness,  then, 
guess-work  is  eliminated;  through  a  careful  commentary  we 
arc  able  to  see  a  number  of  valid  associations,  which  contribute 
to  the  total  effect,  which  make  the  image  resilient  and  successful, 
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and  ‘Emily-colourcd’,  in  the  proper  context,  more  impressive 
than  ‘pink’.  The  function  of  the  girl’s  name  is  to  develop  and 
lend  undertone  to  the  simple,  basic  metaphor  that  is  a  main 
strand  in  the  eclogue.  Those  fresh,  light,  youthful  impressions 
are  tenuous,  but  very  powerful  in  cumulative  effect.  Nor  should  - 
we  assume  that  any  other  girls’  name  would  be  a  satisfactory  ; 
substitute,  even  allowing  for  the  exigencies  of  rhythm.  ‘Julia’,  ; 
for  instance,  which  we  have  already  found  cognate  to  this  j 
discussion,  would  release  associations  of  too  midsummer  a  ' 
season,  too  royal  and  buxom  a  lady.  Another  name  might 
conceivably  strike  the  right  note,  but  at  the  risk  of  striking  too  i 
many  wrong  ones  in  the  process.  One  name  may  carry  many 
echoes. 

Postscript:  Since  completing  these  notes,  I  have  seen  the  recent  ' 
‘Penguin’  edition  of  Miss  Sitwell’s  poety.  In  her  introduction 
she  discusses  her  own  imagery  and  style  and  includes  a  comment 
on  this  very  phrase: 

‘Emily  is  a  countrified  old-fashioned  name,  and  pink  primulas 
remind  me  of  the  bright  cheeks  of  country  girls.  Obviously  I 
could  not  mean  yellow  primulas,  since  nobody  is  of  that  bright 
yellow  colour.’ 

The  interesting  new  point  is  that  she  sees  the  name  as  at  once  j 
‘countrified’  and  ‘old-fashioned’.  I  had  suggested  both  i 
epithets  above,  but  doubted  whether  ‘old-fashioned’  might  not 
set  off  a  different  train  of  association  from  the  ‘countrified’  (and 
desired)  one.  But  for  the  poet  they  are  not  separated  by  a  ; 
comma’s  breadth  and  evidently  coalesce:  a  twin  image  from 
Mr.  Thomas’s  ‘central  seed’. 

Geoffrey  Nokes 


1 1 

Mr.  Nokes  is  clearly  right  to  refer  us  to  the  context,  but  in 
doing  so  he  has  raised  fresh  problems  without  answering  the 
two  main  questions,  ‘Why  Emily-colourcd?'  and  ‘Why  Emily- 
coloured?' 

Those  who  don’t  share  his  confidence  in  Dr.  Sitwell’s 
‘shapely,  heraldic  design’  may  wonder  whether  Emily  is  in  fact 
meant  to  be  the  gardener’s  daughter,  but  in  order  to  go  on  at 
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all  we  had  better  assume  she  is.  Why,  then,  is  the  name  Emily 
chosen  for  her  rather  than  any  other  name?  If  the  answer  is, 
‘Because  the  girl  Dr.  Sitwell  happened  to  be  thinking  of 
happened  to  be  called  Emily’,  then  again  we  can’t  go  on,  as  Mr. 
Nokes  would  agree.  A  roll-call  of  the  literary  or  historical 
Emilies  that  can  be  mustered  as  possible  references  gives  us 
Chaucer’s  with  her  four  possible  colours  (white,  green,  May¬ 
flower-colour,  rose  —  any  of  which  would  fit  ‘primulas’,  as  we 
shall  see),  Dickens’s  with  her  none  at  all,  and  plenty  of  others 
with  their  none  at  all  —  Bronte,  Dickinson  or  Post.  A  look  at 
The  Oxford  dictionary  of  English  Christian  names  may  suggest  that 
as  good  a  claim  as  any  could  be  made  out  by  Princess  Emily, 
the  daughter  of  George  II,  with,  presumably,  her  royal  purple. 
We  can  obviously  go  as  far  as  we  like  along  this  road,  and  the 
further  we  get  the  more  blurred  Emily  becomes. 

The  real  weakness  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Nokes’s  argument, 
however,  is  that  it  holds  as  good  for  Jennifer,  Judith,  Jill,  Jean, 
Joan  and  Jane  (though  not  for  Julia,  agreed)  as  for  Emily,  and 
Clytemnestra  herself  only  goes  out  because  we  can’t  fairly 
associate  her  with  gardeners’  daughters.  Emily  is  actually  less 
appropriate  to  Mr.  Nokes’s  idea  than  most  of  these,  because  in 
so  far  as  the  name  suggests  anything  at  all  it  does,  I  think, 
suggest  somebody  or  something  Victorian  or  Edwardian;  I 
admit  I  don’t  know  what  it  might  have  suggested  in  1923.  It  is 
no  use  Dr.  Sitwell  telling  us  that  ‘Emily  is  a  countrified  old- 
fashioned  nam.e’;  a  statistical  survey,  though  difficult  to  arrange, 
would  probably  show  more  people  to  whom  ‘Emily’  isn’t 
particularly  countrified  than  people  to  whom  it  is,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  name  implies  an  old  person  as  its  bearer,  the  maiden 
aunt  who  was  always  lurking  about  the  Observer  correspondence 
and  who  shares  nothing  but  her  sex  with  the  ‘country  girl’  we’re 
supposed  to  be  thinking  of.  Mr.  Nokes,  in  his  Postscript,  rightly 
suspects  a  contradiction  between  ‘countrified’  and  ‘old-fash¬ 
ioned’,  and  it’s  disappointing  to  see  him  ducking  down  behind 
what  they  ‘evidently’  mean  ‘for  the  poet’,  and  putting  up  ‘Mr. 
Thomas’s  “central  seed’’  ’,  that  warrant  for  undisciplined 
emodonal  fantasying,  as  head-cover. 

There  seems,  then,  nothing  definite  and  not  much  that  is 
indefinite,  except  what  is  misleading,  about  ‘Emily’.  Let  us 
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now  Start  from  the  other  end,  with  ‘-coloured’.  It  appears*  that 
the  primula  exists  in  a  very  large  variety  of  colours,  including 
white,  yellow,  yellowish-green,  apricot-yellow,  buff-orange, 
pink,  red,  rose,  blue,  mauve,  lilac,  deep  lilac,  lilac-purple, 
purple,  crimson-purple,  crimson,  deep  crimson  and  rich  crim¬ 
son;  in  fact  in  ‘innumerable  excellent  rich  colours’.  Dr.  Sitwdl 
asserts  that  she  ‘obviously  could  not  mean’  one  of  these,  the 
yellow  variety,  ‘since  nobody  is  of  that  bright  yellow  colour’; 
but  some  people  have  bright  yellow  hair,  and  bright  yellow 
would  then  be  their  most  striking  ‘colour’.  But,  judging  from 
the  |X)em  alone,  why  shouldn’t  Emily  have  been  white  in  the 
face,  or  rose  in  the  face,  or  even  buff-orange  or  crimson-purple 
in  the  face?  Some  people  are.  The  retort  ‘Because  these  are 
inappropriate’  is  inadmissible:  we  know  too  little  about  Emily 
for  anything  to  be  appropriate  or  inappropriate  to  her.  It’s 
true,  of  course,  that  the  vague  atmosphere  of  niceness  and  pretti¬ 
ness  that  hangs  about  the  context  would  tend  to  rule  out  the 
more  jaundiced  and  costive  possibilities  for  Emily’s  ‘colour’; 
but  I  see  no  reason  for  assuming  from  the  text  that  face-colour 
must  be  meant.  Besides  hair-colour,  eye-colour  is  often  the 
most  vivid  of  a  person’s  pigments,  and  all  sorts  of  blues,  violets, 
and  browns  are  available  for  Emily’s.  Moreover,  bright  cloth- 
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ing  will  almost  always  take  our  attention  before  complexion, 
and  there’s  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  thinking  that  Dr.  Sit¬ 
well’s  design  was  extra  shapely  and  heraldic  at  this  pioint,  and 
that  Emily’s  colour  is  the  colour  of  her  pinafore  —  and  then  any 
kind  of  primula  would  do. 

Since  both  ‘Emily’  and  ‘primulas’  are  variables,  their  junc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  ‘-coloured’  tells  us  nothing  of  the  colour  of 
either,  and  since  ‘Emily’  is  indefinite,  the  whole  phrase  can 
convey,  at  most,  no  more  than  ‘little-girl-like  primulas’.  (Ilj 


shouldn’t  like  to  decide  definitely  against  ‘maiden-aunt-like  I 


primulas’  if  the  gardener  can  be  taken  as  old  enough  to  have  a 
maiden-aunt-like  daughter.)  This  is  not  only  ‘the  main  idea  of 
the  imagery’,  it  b  the  utmost  that  can  be  extracted  from  it 
with  any  certainty.  Indeed,  I  think  that  ‘little-girl-like  primu¬ 


las’  was  all  that  Dr.  Sitwell  ‘really’  meant,  but  this  naturally 


*  V.,  e.g.,  W.  E.  Shewell-Cooper,  TTu  complete  gardener,  1950,  pp.  136-7,  168, 
180,  615. 
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‘Association’  is  the  kind  of  grouping  Mrs.  Hardy  illustrates  by  |  grc 
‘sandwiches  and  sunsets’;  this  is  a  personal  connection,  based  I  1 
on  habit  (agricultural  labourers  or  merchant  seamen  do  not  -  cx| 
associate  sunsets  with  sandwiches).  len 

What  is  the  collecting  agent?  Coleridge  makes  this  also  clear:  [  d’c 
‘The  Primary  Imagination  I  hold  to  be  the  living  power  and  [  exi 
prime  agent  of  a//  human  perception.'  In  fact,  it  is  not  merely  I  pai 
‘collecting’.  A  mind  cannot  contain  objects;  it  can  only  contain  I  I’ir 
images  and  ideas  that  it  has  itself  made.  ‘We  receive  but  what  I  peu 
we  give’;  in  the  act  of  receiving  we  re-create.  But  perception  is  [  syr 
not  emancipated  from  the  order  of  time  and  space,  as  fancy  is.  an; 

In  one  sense  fancy  can  collect;  the  mind  can  be  filled  with  fancia  key 

But  it  cannot  perceive;  it  can  only  put  fragments  of  perception  i  bel 
together.  So  fancy  does  not  do  the  spade-work  for  imagination;  ine 
it  is  the  other  way  round.  i  dra 

The  second  point  concerns  what  Mrs.  Hardy  calls  ‘com-  ■  the 
plexity-hunting’.  It  is  quite  true  that  all  the  products  of  the  I  im; 
imagination  are  complex;  the  simplest  perception  is.  Only  1  I 
pure  abstractions,  like  numbers,  are  simple.  But  I  think  Mn.  >  Mr 
Hardy  is  confusing  complexity  with  complication.  Coleridge’s  |  knt 
celebrated  example  ‘What!  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to :  rid 
this  paiss?’  is  complex;  it  is  a  mad  remark,  it  is  particularly  in-  sep 
appropriate  to  Edgar,  and  it  reminds  us  of  the  main  theme  of  any 
the  play.  But  it  does  not  puzzle  or  detain  the  mind  of  any  poi 
normal  person  in  the  audience;  it  does  not  slow  up  the  pace  of  pie 
the  play.  If  Shakespeare  had  made  Lear  say  something  equally }  the 
'  mad  but  otherwise  pointless,  would  he  not  have  interfered  with  1  to  I 
our  attention  more?  It  is  when  the  design  is  not  merely  com- 1 
plex  but  merely  complicated  that  we  are  tempted  to  hunt- 
for  meanings  that  are  not  there.  Coleridge  indeed  makes  this 
very  objection  to  faruy,  and  what  is  more  Mrs.  Hardy  even  j 
quotes  one  of  the  passages  in  which  he  does  so!  The  images  d  V 
life  are  necessarily  complex,  and  to  grasp  them  you  have  to :  this 
think,  just  as  perception  itself  requires  effort.  But  complexity- :  friv 
hunting  is  the  habit  of  the  fanciful  critic,  not  of  the  imaginative  can 
reader  or  writer.  stai 

Coleridge’s  discrimination  between  fancy  and  imagination,  nec 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  safeguard  and  a  warning  against  com-  cop 
plexity-hunting.  He  was  sensible  enough  to  see  that  even  the  filh 
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greatest  poets  do  not  always  write  from  and  to  the  imagination. 

I  have  recently  come  across  a  passage  in  Baudelaire  which 
explains  this  point  rather  well  by  ignoring  it.  ‘Chez  les  excel- 
lents  pontes,  il  n’y  a  pas  de  metaphore,  de  comparaison  ou 
d’epith^te  qui  ne  soit  d’une  adaptation  mathematiquement 
exacte  dans  la  circonstances  actuelle,  parce  que  ces  com- 
paraisons,  ces  mdtaphores  at  ces  epithetes  sont  puisees  dans 
i’in^uisable  fonds  de  Tuniverselle  analogie,  et  <\\x'elles  ne 
peuvent  itre  puisees  ailleurs.’  This  doctrine  —  one  form  of  the 
symbolist  doctrine  —  does  demand  complexity-hunting  from 
any  reader  who  has  not  at  immediate  command  an  infallible 
key  to  the  universal  analogy.  But  Coleridge,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
believed  that  poets  could  draw  on  something  else  besides  the 
inexhaustible  store-house  of  the  universal  analogy;  they  could 
draw  on  the  scrap-heap  of  their  memories.  So  his  theory  frees 
the  reader  from  the  obligation  to  find  a  general  significance  in 
images  that  strike  no  sympathetic  chord  in  his  own  mind. 

In  denying  the  distinction  between  fancy  and  imagination 
Mrs.  Hardy  is  thus  of  the  complexity-hunters’  party  without 
knowing  it.  Unless,  indeed,  it  is  imagination  she  wants  to  get 
rid  of,  not  fancy.  For  if  there  is  no  unity  in  life  except  the 
separate  units  of  our  different  minds,  then  we  cannot  look  for 
any  general  connection  between  the  ideas  and  images  in  a 
poem.  But  perhaps  that  would  lead  to  another  kind  of  com¬ 
plexity-hunting:  the  attempt  to  relate  everything  in  a  poem  to 
the  poet’s  psyche.  Some  forms  of  surrealist  art  seem  to  lead 
to  that. 

L.  J.  Potts 


When  I  compared  Fancy  with  the  stamp-collector  I  did  not 
think  I  should  be  taken  literally.  This  is  a  warning  against 
frivolity.  Of  course  Mr.  Potts  is  right  in  saying  that  Fancy 
cannot  collect  things. but  must  collect  perceptions.  Even  the 
itamp-collector  cannot  collect  without  first  ‘using’  eyes  and 
necessary  categories.  Even  the  most  mechanical  collector  of 
copy  has  to  use  eyes  and  ears  and  necessary  categories  before 
filing  in  memory  or  notebook.  Fancy  docs  not  rush  out  into 
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sometimes  to  distract  his  attention  from  poem  or  play  as  a 
whole  —  and  I  think  this  is  a  much  more  common  and  much 
more  dangerous  critical  habit  than  the  more  obvious  fooling 
about  with  irrelevant  ‘meanings’  —  though  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Potts  that  only  the  ‘complicated’  design  tempts  us  to  hunt. 
What  about  Empson’s  comment  on  ‘Bare  ruin’d  choirs’? 
Second,  because  this  complexity  of  poetic  relevance  can  turn  up 
in  playful  or  ‘accidental’  images,  like  Thomas’s  ‘kissproof  world’ 
or  Pope’s  couplet  on  Newton,  which  on  Coleridge’s  general 
definition,  would  be  ‘fanciful’.  Third,  because,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Potts’s  observations  on  Lear’s  exclamation,  there  still  appears  no 
reason  why  the  image  with  two  relevant  suggestions  of  mean¬ 
ings  is  ‘better’  than  the  one  with  only  one.  I  am  not  attacking 
complexity-hunting  —  I  think  it  can  be  a  good  thing  —  but 
merely  one  of  its  dangers  in  general  practice,  and  one  of  its 
weaknesses  as  an  implication  of  Coleridge’s  theory. 

Just  how,  in  my  argument  or  in  Mr.  Potts’s,  we  arrive  at  this 
idea  of  ‘getting  rid’  of  Imagination,  I  am  not  clear.  I  believe 
that  almost  everything  which  Coleridge  says  about  Imagina¬ 
tion  is  brilliantly  true  —  he  gave  us  most  of  our  critical  cate¬ 
gories  —  and  we  can  accept  these  truths  and  these  categories 
without  accepting  the  qualitative  distinction,  a  distinction 
which  barks  its  shins  on  the  real  hard  rocks  of  practical  criticism 
and  which,  as  we  have  both  been  forced  to  demonstrate,  leads 
us  into  fantastic  mazes  of  faculty-psychology.  Miss  Margaret 
Sherwood  called  Coleridge’s  theory  of  Imagination  ‘imagina¬ 
tive’.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  the  distinction  between  Imagination  and 
Fancy  still  seems  to  me  to  be  fanciful. 


Barbara  Hardy 
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